





UNITED STATES 
DEMOCRATIC REVIEW. 


MARCH, 1858. 


THE ADMISSION OF KANSAS. 


Tar Democratic party, as the dominant power of the nation, 
without distinction of state or section, must of necessity occupy 
a conservative position in administering the affairs of the United 
States ; the Federal Government being under no circumstances 
the representative of local or social institutions. Even in re- 
gard to State Constitutions, it seems to have been forgotten, 
that the powers of Congress are limited by the Constitution to 
guarantee ing a Republican form of government to every State. 

The most important act of Congress of the last twe nty years, 
was the abolition of the Missouri Compromise, and the ‘refer- 
ence of organic and social questions, such as arise during the 
forming period of states, to the decision of the people them- 
selves. Whether slavery shall or shall not exist in a State is to 
be decided by the people of that State. 

We purpose to apply this doctrine to the case of Kansas ; 
and if we can establish certain points which we have in view, 
arising out of the true and practical application of the prin- 
ciples of the Kansas and Nebraska act, we may assist, perhaps, 
in quieting the disturbance of the present, and avert some evils 
which impend over the future. 


We propose to show— 
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1. That the principle of the Kansas-Nebraska act lies at the 
root of Democracy, and is vital to it. 

2. That it deprives Congress of the right of inquiry into the 
peculiar constitution of States, beyond the question of their 
being Republican. 

3. That the fact of slavery being or not being incorporated 
in a constitution, does not subject it to Congressional criti- 
cism ; that the fact should be ruled out of debate. 

4. That the will of the people of a State, lawfully exer- 
cised in forms of law, cannot be limited by the terms of any 
constitution, made or not made by themselves: the power of 
change or revision always. existing and remaining, as in the 
case of individuals. 

5. That the admission of Kansas or any other state into the 
Union, with a pro-slavery or anti-slavery constitution, is not an 
act of State legislation, confers no validity upon the constitution 
of such State as to its form, and is a mere formality of legisla- 
tion or public acknowledgment, not of that particular form of 
constitution, but of the existence of the state, and its sovereign 
power to make any kind of a constitution, so it be Republican. 

6. Lastly, that Congress ought to admit Kansas into the 
Union, or any other State, regardless of the form of her paper 
constitution, except as above stated; under the idea that the 
State itself has full power to choose and alter that constitution 
at pleasure, all bonds and restrictions imposed by any power but 
that of the people themselves to the contrary notwithstanding. 

To consider these things in their order, which is the only way 
to satisfy reason, let us review the doctrine of the Kansas-Ne- 
braska act. The principle of this act is, that the people of 
every State shall have the right to establish and regulate their 
own domestic institutions. If they have this right by nature, 
it cannot inhere in others besides themselves. It cannot, for 
example, inhere in Congress. We have argued in a previous 
article, though it is hardly necessary to argue a point so 
thoroughly established, that in a Democratic government the 
sovereignty of the State is merely a reflection of the sovereignty 
of the individual citizen. 

No sooner has any man been acknowledged by his fellow- 
citizens to be one of them, and their equal, than he becomes 
theoretically, and in fact, a source of law and of power; and 
Democracy makes it a primal object of all laws, and of all in- 
stitutions, to surround and protect this individuality, so that its 
exercise may be the freest possible, not only for its own sake, 
but for that of others. Democracy is therefore the only philo- 
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sophical system of government, in that - entertains no supersti- 
tious sentiment in regard to the State ; regarding that always as 
a changeable progressive institution, eetablished merely for the 
convenience of the individual members, whose united interests 
it represents. 

The Kansas-Nebraska act originated nothing new—made no 
political disecovery—when it asserted that the genius of de- 
mocracy required that the people of a State, forming or com- 
pleted, should establish their own domestic institutions. Those 
individuals who are collected together in the Territory of Kan- 
sas, at present, are the only people in the world who can say 
what the form of the State government of Kansas ought to be, 
and shall be. Their will in this respect is absolute ; there is no 
appeal from it; with one exception, however, namely—that this 
Democratic principle which we have been announcing shall 
not be destroyed or subverted by any intrusive or malign in- 
fluence. 

We say that the principle of the Kansas-Nebraska act lies at 
the root of Democracy: we did not say that it lay at the root 
of any other form of government. In the Territory of Utah, a 
collection of European emigrants, managed by a few cunning 
and audacious Americans, have attempted to subvert the prin- 
ciple of individual liberty by various despotic arrangements of 
their social system. The people of Utah cannot be considered 
a Democracy ; if it were dee because they have destroyed that 
equality between the sexes, which is an essential part of our 
system, and must ultimately be of all civilized nations. Mor- 
monism, like Filibusterism, is retrogressive; it established a 
hierarchy, as the other wished to establish a despotism ;—but 
fortunately failed of its purpose, through the interposition of 
the Administration. 

A mass of evils and corruptions will always cling around and 
defile Democracy as a form of government; corruptions of the 
ballot-box; special legislation; continual attempts at petty 
usurpation; the substitution of the minority for the majority 
all these are necessarily but temporary ev ils, and do not affect 
the theoretic or the practical merit of the whole; they are evils 
which produce revolutions more or less violent, more or less 
general. There is at this moment a revolution progressing in 
Kansas. In any other country but the United States, it would 
be a disastrous and long continued war. In Kansas it is thus 
far only an agitation, with as many deaths and violences as 
were daily committed in the peaceful State of California in 
1852. On both sides—Lecompton and Topeca, we see the De- 
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mocratic principle struggling in two forms; there might be a 
third or a fourth equally hostile. Suppose, for ex xample, there 
were a powerful party of Native Americans in Kansas, them- 
selves a majority of all the citizens, and determined, even at 
the risk of war, upon a all foreigners from the benefit 
of the franchise; that would be a third cause of agitation and 
violence. It will happen, again and again, along the boundar y 
line between the South and North, that this struggle between 
two contrasted social systems, equally democratic and equally 
republican, will take place in growing States. We are by no 
means to regret this condition of things. It is by these con- 
tests that great principles are evolved and settled: they de- 
velope the politics al intelligence of the nation; they occupy the 
thoughts of men, otherwise too much engrossed. with things 
merely material ; they intensify the sentiment of personal and 
political lil erty ; they educate the opinions of the young; 
they add strength to the Union, as the wind strengthens the 
tree, by continual agitation ; they develope the secrets of self- 
government ; they expose the cor ruptions and the frauds which, 
in times of peace, are allowed to pass unnoticed and unques- 
tioned; they produce great and healthy revulsions of public 
feeling ; they convert the rather trifing game of the politician 
into a serious and important struggle, worthy of his bes 
thoughts and his greatest energies: 

In the second place, we asserted that the Kansas-Nebraska 
act deprived Congress of the right of inquiring into the pecu- 
liar constitution of States, beyond the fact of their being re- 
publican. If State sovereignty is derived from the acknow- 
ledged sovereignty of the individual citizen, as we have argued, 
the Federal Congress of all the States is not responsible for its 
existence, and has no hand in its creation. On the contrary, 
this Federal Congress is a mere creature of the States; their 
consequent, and not their siiscendeait, It will be profitable for 
the politician to pause in his excited career, on whichever 
side he may run of the pending controversy, and observe the 
important consequences of the truth as we have announced it. 
Congre ss has no right to inquire into the peculiar constitution 
of States, beyond the fact of their being republican. 

States are to be admitted as soon as they are States; that is 
to say, as soon as the mass of individual sovereignties is suffi- 
ciently organic to perform the functions of a Ste ite ; when there 
are towns, counties, means of intercourse, a large population 
adopting a rule of number for the size of that population— 
which is a rule founded on good sense ;—that there shall be so 
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many individual sovereignties, represented by votes, for each 
Federal representation; and, finally, that that mass of sove- 
reignties shall not have attempted to establish a despotism, as 
in Nicaragua, or a moslema or judaical hierarchy like that of 
the Mormons. In neither of the above cases would a State be 
admissible ; in other cases it should not be excluded. 

Congress, in resisting the admission of Kansas, either on pro- 
slavery or anti- slavery principles, trav els beyond its jurisdic- 
tion; and attempts an exercise of power where it has no 
power, morally, constitutionally, or in point of fact. 

The constitutional principle re-asserted in the Kansas-Ne- 
braska act deprives Congress of the right of inquiry into the 
constitution of the State now demanding admittance. The 
Executive has not laid claim to this power, and does not wish 
to exercise it; he could not endure the responsibility of such a 
burden. The Federal Executive can as little interfere in the 
construction of a State constitution—all this, however, with the 
proviso that it is republican—as 1 in the business of a mercantile 
house, or the management of a farmer’s crops. No matter how 
interesting or curious the testimony may be which is brought 
before a court of justice, if it be irrelevant the court will 
rule it out; no matter how intense the desire may be on the 
part of members of Congress to have Kansas a slave State 
or a free State—testimony to the effect of either is out of order, 
and not admissible, either in the Senate or the House of Re- 
presentatives. 

It, however, testimony has been offered, as in the case of 
Utah, that the social organization of the State, asking admis- 
sion, is not republican, discussion would be in order and rele- 
vant to the question of admission or non-admission; but in 
no other conceivable case. A small party in the North have 
assumed it as a political stand-point for themselves to admit no 
slave States into the Union. This doctrine necessitates the 
formation of an independent Southern republic of slave States ; 
some of whom would be upon territory of the United States. 
We do not think it necessary to attempt argument where @ pre- 
mises and conclusions appear at the same instant. 

We repeat, then, that the fact of the existence of a pro- 
slavery clause in the Kansas Constitution does not lay it open 
to Congressional criticism. If it does, then Congress has power 
to eject as well as to reject, and can expel Southern members 
from the floor of the Senate and House of Representatives. 
Compromises upon this point are absurd and impossible. 

The Missouri Cotupromise assumed the inherency of a power 
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in Congress, which had no existence there; and which by the 
Kansas-Nebraska act has been declared not to exist there, 
namely—the right of opposing the entrance of a State into the 
Union, because it did or did not legalize slavery within its 
boundaries. Why not oppose the continuance of a State, for 
the same reason? The Missouri Compromise divided and dis- 
solved the Union, converting it into a federation; it was 
a remnant of the old federative system, done into the shape of 
law—a miserable placebo, suited to the ‘times ; pleasing to half- 
developed intellects, but contemptible to the masculine energy 
of these latter days. 

Much has been said and written to show the necessity of 
what is called an enabling act ;—an act to enable the people of 
a territory to form a Constitution for themselves,—this Consti- 
tution to be taken in evidence of their vapacity to form a 
Republican State. It may have been a good old fashion of our 
predecessors to pass enabling or encouraging acts for such a 
purpose ; but. when the people of a territory are really able to 
do such a thing—in these days at least—they do not require to 
be told so. They assemble by their delegates whenever they 
wish to do so: they form a Constitution, which may or may 
not be submitted to the people: that Constitution is sent up as 
documentary evidence that the intentions of the people ex- 
pressed through their delegates, are in the main Republican ; 
not seriously violating any great principle of Democracy. 
Now it is absolutely certain that the people can do this 
without the intervention or the aid of any enabling act. Cali- 
fornia required none, nor did the independent state of Texas. 
Eight states have been admitted into the Union within a brief 
period, without such an act. California was violently repulsed 
on her first application, because of her irregular, and merely 
popular organization. The doctrine of that day, however, is 
exploded. At present a simple petition of the inhabitants of a 
territory, showing that they are organized and able to exercise 
sovereignty, is su ficient to bring them under the notice 
of Congress ; and if the petition is accompanied by a document 
purporting to be a Republican Constitution formed by an 
ostensible majority of the people, Congress may admit such 
territory into the u nion, under said constitution. But it does 
not come within the jurisdiction of Congress to recommend 
alterations or amendments of that Constitution, or to send 
it back to the people for any other reason than that it is anti- 
republican, monarchical, aristocratic, Judaic, or despotic in its 
form. 
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The view we take of this matter is sustained by the united 
voice of the Democratic party. That party have mE the 
doctrines of popaise sovereignty. It has been proved, beyond 
controversy, that State Constitutions cannot be made under the 
patronage of Congress, or of the Federal Government. Not- 
withstanding this, there are those who attack the Administra- 
tion with violence, if not with bitterness, because it refuses to 
dictate a form of government to the people of Kansas. 

These gentlemen wish to place Congress and the President 
in a chair of constitutional criticism. The y are to receive and 
read a number of Constitutions, sent in by various parties in 
Kansas, and are to select from among them the one which 
appears to them suitable; and are to say to the people of 
Kansas, or to the various 3 popular conventions engaged in 
dr aughting prize essays of this character, ‘‘ We give the medal 
of admission to draught of Constitution No. 7, or No. 101, 
because it suits our views of Democracy, or of the philosophy 
of government in general.” 

The position we ‘take, on the contrary, is strictly in accordance 
wth the Kansas-Nebraska Act, which throws the entire respon- 
sibility upon the people, and forbids Federal intervention or 
criticism in any form. 

The grand error and delusion, through the entire course of 
this controv ersy in Congress, yen out of it, has lain in supposing 
that the Federal government, by admitting a State under a cer- 
tain form of constitution, guarantees or endorses the particular 
provisions of that form, caiitiel subsequent legislation by the 
people of the State. 

We know that this is a wrong conception. The power of the 
people, as expressed in the Kansas and Nebraska acts, zs not 
umparred by admission ; but if Congress were a critic of State 
constitutions, beyond the mere fact of their 1 eing republican, 
that powe 7 would not only be empaired—it woulk 7 be annthilat- 
ed, by organization as a State. 

Would the admission of Kansas, under a constitution that 
tolerates slavery, be the erection of a slave state by Congress ? 
Miserable error! we grieve to say, of the “ originators and 
supporters of a elorious, an immortal act ;” an act by which 
the doctrines of popular sovereignty, wiih all their conse- 
quences, are clearly set forth, and made the law of the land, 
and a portion of the Democratic creed ! 

Have we not been told, that there is no sovereignty in 
the Federal Government, but that the only discoverable sove- 
reignty is in the people? Well, and what follows? Whence 
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arises then this feverish anxiety lest the Lecompton documents 
be perpetuated ? 

If it is true that the elections were corrupt, and that not a 
tenth of the entire voting population of Kansas gave their voice 
for the present form, still we know that the recognition of 
Kansas as a state, will not, therefore, disfranchise the other 
nine tenths. Cannot the government and the people inaugu- 

rate a movement at any moment to change or abolish the consti- 
tution? And will not the people in their sov ereignty consum- 
mate the object, if nine tenths are favorable to it ( 

Will it for a moment be disputed that the people have power 
to revise as well as to make laws; that if they can but change 
one point, then all: that they may appoint a Convention, and 
may accept or reject the work of that Convention? Nor is it 
immaterial whether that work be accepted or rejected before 
or after the admission of the people as a State, since, indeed, 
it is not a piece of paper that is admitted to the honors of State 
sovereignty, but the living souls of men in organic society ; and 
it is not a small part of that society that can make fundamental 
laws and bind the majority to their observance, but the whole 
in their capacity as sovereign, and recognised as such, (not made 
such) by the fact of their admission ; nor would the Federal 
authority pretend, under such circumstances, after itself recog- 
nising the fundamental doctrine—we say, the Federal Autho- 
rity, having anxiously and wisely washed its hands by the act 
of admission, of all authority and responsibility—it would not 
in the least interfere to prevent any proper or lawful changes 
which the people might see fit to make. 

We believe, that these unhappy entanglements of popular 
and Federal sovereignty are the principal causes of the evils 
which affect us, and it is our conviction that the sooner the 
least of such entanglements can be cut the better for the na- 
tion. 

The Constitution has not given laws restricting the people of 
the Territories in the formation of States. 

The President found no guide for himself in the letter of that 
instrument. Rules and regulations concerning territories ema- 
nate only from the majorities of Congress. They are conse- 
quently not of the nature of fundamental laws. 

No rule of Congress imposing conditions upon States seeking 
admission would be constitutional; much less cin the Federal 
Executive establish for itself any such rules, dictating how and 
when a Territory ought or ought not to be admitted. What is 
said in a message is in some measure a dictation ; it carries 
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with it an immense, an overwhelming power, and the Executive 
cannot exercise this great power in recommending forms of con- 
stitutions. Although in our opinion desirable, it is optional 
with their constituency whether Territorial Conventions submit 
the Constitutions which they make, to the direct vote of the 
people; and neither can Congress nor the Executive control 
them in this respect. 

The antagonist of the Kansas-Nebraska act was the old ex- 
ploded Whig doctrine, that “no new Slave States should be 
admitted into the Union.” This doctrine recognised slavery, 
and tolerated it in a certain number of States. It was a reser- 
vation to itself, by the Federal Government, of a power not 
consistent with nationality. It incorporated, as did the Missouri 
Compromise, a principle of State Legislation into Federal 
Legislation. It implied the doctrine, that a slave carried into 
Federal Territory became free. The Missouri Compromise was 
a modification of the same principle. 

By the abolition of the Compromise, and the introduction of 
the Kansas-Nebraska act, its originator destroyed the last ves- 
tige of the ancient Federation; a political doctrine which al- 
ways antagonized that of Democracy. By this act the Origina- 
tor, comparatively speaking a young man, earned for himself 
an immortality of political fame: he established an epoch. 

With a clear understanding, perhaps, of the work he had in 
view, and of all its brilliant and happy consequences to the 
people of America, he removed, once and for ever, the secret 
malady which had infected the body of the nation, from the 
heart and brain to the skin and extremities; the patient was 
saved, but the eruption was violent and shocking to the sight. 
The sick man rose from his couch, deformed with angry boils, 
and covered the daring practitioner with curses and maledic- 
tions. 

Why then did that senator, after these eminent services to 
Democracy, oppose the first practical application of his prin- 
ciples, when the Administration attempted to apply them to the 
admission of Kansas as a State? Was it that he did not com- 
prehend the spirit or the consequence of his own doctrine, or 
did he deem it a fit and convenient opportunity, while the pre- 
judice of the North was violent and in arms against the applica- 
tion of the act, to divide and destroy the Democracy, that as- 
piring revolutionists might triumph upon its ruins? Great 
and memorable examples of such conduct have not been want- 
ing hitherto in the history of Democracy, but their uniform 
issue should have taught the ,senator—a man not unversed in 
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the history of party—that as surely as the announcement of a 
new principle and its first application are followed by a sense- 
less outery and opposition, so surely are those who take advan- 
tage of these momentary clamors, to the injury of the party 
and the nation, consigned at last to oblivion. The honorable 
senator for Illinois was the first to oppose the admission of 
Kansas ;—he should have been the last; for she asked admis- 
sion under a rule of law which he had been the first to esta- 
blish. 

Soon after the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska act, an out- 
ery, loud, long, and terrible, was raised against its originator, 
and against the Administration who sup ported it. Intelligent 
men who saw the true meaning and purport of the act, and 
were able to calculate its remoter consequences, pr edicted that 
it Danae become the doctrine of Democracy throughout the 
entire Union, and would in time be equally suppor ted 1 »y the 
North and the South. Time has verified this prediction. The 
law, at first: repugnant, became rapidly popular, because it 

was intrinsically Democratic. 

And now: the same outery that was made to oppose the 
theory is raised against the practice ; because the Senate and 
the Administration have refused to interfere in forming a con- 
stitution for Kansas; because they refuse to sit in judgment 
upon the internal form and special provisions of a constitution 
made in form of law; and are willing to admit Kansas, leaving 
her, after admission, as they did before admission, to take care 
of her own internal affairs; the same men who, after opposing, 
have endorsed the principle, are now with still greater violence 
opposing, but will by and by as cordially endorse the applica- 
tion, when the time arrives for this second endorsement, when 
the entire Northern democracy, and a large majority ‘of the 
opposition shall have at length discov ered, —as at no dis- 
tant period they surely will, —that not only the spirit and pur- 
pose of the Kansas-Nebraska act, but its ap plice ation to the 
case of Kansas is in accordance with the spirit of American 
Democracy. What then will be the condition, the position, and 
the prospects of the honorable senator from Illinois, for whom 
we have entertained the most profound respect and admiration. 
He and his friends will not then stand where they stood not 
long ago, in the rank of progressive Democracy, side by side with 
the “sturdy champions of political and popular liberty ; their 
place will be in that mercenary crowd of broken politici ans, 
to associate with whom will result in political extinction. They 
are already claiming them, but ‘ve trust without a title. Pity 
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that able men are not always wise men; pity that men who 

san discover the true princi <a of popular liberty, should 
shrink from their application. Failing always to know the 
temper of the times, they mistake a blind and interested out- 
cry for a steady antagonism. 

‘Tt has been ‘often remarked that inventors and originators 
do not always make the best application of their own dis- 
coveries. It is doubtful whether the originator of the Kansas- 
Nebraska act has as clear perception of its meaning as some 
other statesmen who were calmer observers. It does not confer 
privileges nor create franchises; it is simply renunciatory— 
the renunciation of a power hitherto unjustly exercised by 
Congress. 

Let us inquire whether the admission of Kansas under the 
Lecompton Constitution is equivalent to a perpetuation of 
slavery within her borders. The Administration have dis- 
tinetly and pointedly declared, reiterating the declaration, that 
the people of a new State have power to change their Consti- 
tution after admission. It is astonishing that such a declara- 
tion should be required, and yet it is required. Put the case 
that a large and lawful majority of the people of Kansas were 
in favor of slavery, and that an active and dominant minority 
had applied to have her admitted asa free State. In that case 
every free state man in Congress would vote for her admission ; 
every intelligent Southern man would also vote for it; a few 
only would oppose it, for appearance sake, to gratify the 
passion and prejudice of a less intelligent constituency. Ad- 
mitted, the new State would revise her Constitution and esta- 
blish slavery. It would be her undoubted right to do so. 
Admission is not, then, in itself considered an act of interference 
or intervention ; ‘and yet we are told that the admission under 
the present constitution is an act of intervention, and S 
actually an intervention, an interference. All this is mere 
madness and folly. The i issue is as false as the argument. 

Some well-intending persons, who are willing to make con- 
eessions to partisan blindness and folly, in order to facili- 
tate the admission, have proposed that Congress should pass 
an act enabling the people of Kansas to revise and change 
their constitution after admission. They make this concession 
to those who assume that Kansas has not the power to change 
her constitution, but that Congress can confer that power. 
This is simply another kind of “enabling act.” It assumes 
that the Federal Government has power to assist in modifying 
the constitution of a state. The Federal Constitution itself does 
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not confer any such power upon Congress. We foresee that this 
proposition will be rejected by the Senate for that and other 
reasons. It is inconsistent with the spirit of the organic acts, 
which forbids all interference in the internal legislation of a 
State. If passed, it will be harmless and inert, but will, we 
opine, in some degree stultify the federal power that enacts it. 

In conclusion, we repeat, that it is our deliberate opinion, 
consistent as we believe with reason and the Constitution, that 
Kansas ought to be admitted into the Union under the Consti- 
tution now before Congress, with the knowledge that by this 
admission the Federal Government does not debar the people 
of that State, or of any other State, from regulating now, or in 
future, their own domestic institutions ; and that if the people 
hereafter refuse to ratify the acts of their own constitutional 
conventions, and, being dissatisfied, prefer to call another, they 
have a natural and constitutional right to do so. 


(EMPROMPTU.) 
THE FAVORITE BARD. 


BY WILLIAM ROSS WALLACE, 


“ Who is my favorite bard ?” you ask— 
Well, let me think !—there’s Milton—Spenser—and 
Dear Shakspear e—Bryant—Elliott—Street— 
And—how they start like stars on every hand! 
“My favorite bard ?”—I cannot tell, 
For each true bard I love so well— 
Indeed my heart is like the liberal sea, 
When Dian lifts aloft her silver crest, 
Mirroring all the choiring stars alike 
In the “deep love of its impartial breast. 
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REPORT OF POSTMASTER-GENERAL BROWN. 


Tue annual report of the Hon. Aaron V. Brown, Postmaster- 
General, is an able expr sition of the postal affairs of the coun- 
try ; and although it is very long, it does not contain one line 
but what possesses interest, or a suggestion unworthy the care- 
ful consideration of Congress and the people. To select pas- 
sages from so important a document is a most difficult task, for 
no justice can be done to the subject by such a course, and yet, 
it is our only alternative under the circumstances. The report 
commences as follows :— 

“Since entering on the administration of the Post-Office 
Department, I have ventured on no new theories, nor attempted 
any innovations on the well-tried system established and prac- 
tised upon by my predecessors. I have contented myself with 
ende: avoring, as far as In my power, to pe rfect existing arrange- 
ments, and extend its facilities equally and fairly to every por- 
tion of our widely-extended country. In examining its present 
condition, it is ‘worthy of obser vation: that while the total 
number of Post-offices created during the twenty years from 
1827 to 1847 was but 8,146, the number established in just half 
that length of time, from 1847 to 1857, was 11,444. On the 
30th of June, 1827, the whole number of Post-oftices in the 
United States, was 7,000; in 1837. 11,767; in 1847, 15,146; 
and on the 30th of June, 1857, 26,586. During the last fiscal 
year there have been 1,725 offices established, and 704 discon- 
tinued, being a net increase of 1,021. The number of post- 
masters appointed during the year was 8,680. Of these ap- 
pointments 4,767 were to fill vacancies occ a by resigna- 
tion; 1,681 by removal; 238 by death; 269 by change of 
names and sites; and 1,725 by the establishment of new offices. 
The total number of offices at this time is 27,148, of which 368 
are of the class denominated presidential, their incumbents 
being subject to appointment by the President and Senate. 
The commissions of the higher class run four years from the 
date of confirm: ition, but those of the low er are not limited.” 

* %* * * % * %* 

After stating the condition and extent of the mail facilities 
in several States and Territories, the Postmaster-General re- 
marks that— 
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“ As already stated, the extension of railroad service has 
been very great; and in order to exhibit this more plainly, 
the increase is given separately in five geographical sections, as 
follows :— 


Additional Additional 











States. length of miles of Additional 
route, transportation, cost. 

New England, miles. . . . 187 96,123 $11,149 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, De- 

laware, Maryland, and Ohio 907 1,257,075 119,208 
Virginia, North Carolina, 

South Carolina, and Georgia 184 171,078 19,899 
Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, and 

Wisconsin .. si. 650,088 71,267 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Alaba- 
ma, Mississippi, and Louisia- 

ye ee ee 354,284 27,935 

Total . . . 2,207. 2,458,648 249,458 


“The letting of new contracts for the term commencing Ist 
July last, embraced the New E ngland States and New Y ork. 

“*T have caused to be put in operation a steamship route, twice 
a month, between San Francisco and Olympia, and a weekly 
line on Puget’s Sound. 

Also, a tri-weekly steamboat line between Napoleon and 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas ; and asemi-weekly line between Napoleon 
and Vicksburg; besides the daily mail on the Missouri river, 
already re ferred to, viz. from Jefferson C ity to St. Joseph. 

“The overland route from San Antonio, Texas, to San Diego, 
California, has also been successfully commenced. 

“T have also made a contract for ‘conveying mails six times a 
week sear een Prairie du Chien and St. Paul, in coaches or 
sleighs, as the case may be, during the suspension of navigation 
on the Upper Mississippi. 

“The expenditures of the fiscal year ending June 20, 1857 
including payments to letter carriers and for foreign postages, 
amounted to $11,508,057 93, viz. 


Compensation to Postmasters, . : . $2,285,609 86 
Ship, steamboat, and way-letters, . : 17,594 76 
Transportation, including foreign mails, . 7,239,333 27 
Wrapping paper, . . ; 52,120 78 
Office furniture for Post- oflices, ; i ‘ 3,978 26 
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Advertising, . ; . : ‘ 75,106 37 
Mail bags, . i ; , ‘ 65,219 21 
Blanks, . ‘ , ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 117,170 87 
Mail locks, keys, and stamps, . ; 12,287 50 
Mail depredations and special agents, . 65,228 25 
Clerks for oftices—Post-oftices, . ‘ ‘ 834,025 60 
Postage stamps, . Q ; ; ; 30,638 89 
Stamped envelopes, . . j ; ; 13,097 T4 
Payments to letter carriers, . ; 154,710 51 
Re-payments for “ dead letters,” , 41 84 
Mise ellaneous payments, ; ‘ 189,107 99 
Payments for balances on British mails, ! 297,098 88 
Payments for balances on Bremen mails, 5,184 44 





$11,508,057 93 


“Tf to the expenditures of the year, as stated, there be added 
the sum of $734 16, lost by compromising debts under the 3d 
section of the Act of March 3, 1851, and if the sum of $1,121 93 
gained by small balances carried to ‘‘Suspense Account” be 
deducted, the net expenditures for the year will be $11,507,- 
670 16. 

The gross revenue for the year 1857, including receipts from 
letter carriers and’ from foreign postages, amounted to $7,353,- 
951 76, viz. 


Letter postage, . ‘ ; ; ; . $983,207 24 
Sti amps solk l, * ° . ‘ e 5,447,764 51 
Newspapers and pamphlets, , . 634,863 51 
Registered letters, . ‘ ; ‘ . 30,876 87 
Fines, . ; ; ‘ 7 15 00 
Receipts on account of emolume nts, : 79,851 00 
Receipts on account of letter carriers, . ; 154.710 51 
Receipts on account of dead letters, ; 6.756 57 
Extra compensation overcharged, ‘ ; 1,667 30 


Miscellaneous receipts, 9,739 25 





Total, . ‘ ‘ . ‘ : ‘ $7,353,951 76 


“ But if to the gross sum above stated be added the permanent 
annual appropriations made by the Acts of March 3, 1847, and 
March 3, 1851, in compensation for services rendered to the 
Government in the tri msportation and delivery of franked 
matter, the whole revenue of the year will be $8 053,951 76, 
being $3,453,718 40 less than the expenditures. 
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‘ A system of transmitting small sums of money through the 


mails by means of money orders, drawn upon one postmaster 


by another, is recommended, and the statistics of the English 
system are quoted in support of the suggestion. 

“The contract with the Ocean Steam Navigation Company for 
monthly trips between New York and Bremen, and New York 
and Havre, via Southampton, expiring on the first of June 
last, it became necessary to make some arrangements for the 
continuance of that service. It not appearing that it was the 
intention of Congress that they should be discontinued on the 
expiration of the contract, I deemed it my duty to make pana 
sion for their continuance another year. Under the old con- 
tract, the annual compensation for twelve round trips on the 
Bremen line was two hundred thousand dollars; and on the 
Havre line, for the same number of trips, one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars. The temporary contract for the service on 
the Bremen line is with Cornelius Vanderbilt, and upon the 
Havre line with the New York and Havre Steamship Com- 
pany. 

“The gross amount of United States postage—sea and inland 
—on mails transported during the year, was : 


By the Collins line (twenty round trips) -, + $189,456 61 
By the Bremen line (twelve round trips) . . 124,193 81 
By the Havre line (twelve round trips). 90,042 47 

“The ocean postage upon mails conveyed by the Collins line 
amounted to : ; ; ‘ $154,445 93 
By the Bremen line 34, 231 19 
By the Havre line. ; : 73.716 37 


“The following statistics ‘oil axhibit the operation of the 
United States and British postal treaty during the last four 


years :— 


N winrbe , of Le tte 7's and Ne WSPApe TS COULM Ye atv in the ope 1] marl 
between the United States and Great Britain Jrom Suly i 
1853, to Jun 30, 1857, in lusive, Viz.? 


-—-By U. States steamers. —By British steamers.— 
Year ending— Letters. Newspapers. Letters. 
June 30, 1854. . 1,595,838 901.477 2.740.866 1 
June 30, 1855 . . 2,026,727 1,777,130 1,815,501 1,377,470 
June 30, 1856 . . 2,017,269 1,662,825 1,891,859 1,533,189 
June 30, 1857 . . 2,220,733 1,178,629 2,658,343 2,143,423 


9.106.565 6.625.381 


Ne ws Spa pe rs 


911,299 


‘ 








Rg estate 6,860,567 5,520,061 
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Origin of the above correspond nCé. 


Se nt From the U. Ps Received from G. Britain.~ 
Ye ar é nd'g. di tlers. Ne wspape rs, Le tte rs. Ne wspapers, 
June 30, 1854 .. 2,187,611 1,512,67 2,199,093 960,105 


June 30, 1855 .. 1,987,572 1,975,288 1,904,656 1,179,812 
June 30, 1856 ..1,997,571 1,954,102 1,911,557 1,241,912 
June 30, 1857. . 1,917,984 2,041,466 1,961,142 1,280,586 














Total....... 7,990,688 7,483,527 7,976,448 4,661,915 


Amount oF Postages collected <n each Country. 





Your —Collected by United States. ~ —Collected by G. Britain 
end'g l ‘npaid. Unpaid. 
Je 30. Paid sent. received. Paid sent. received. 
1854... $276,459 09 $363,326 52 $146,594 53 $193,268 16 
1855.. 276,060 78 328,046 41 181,886 27 143,703 98 
1856... 294,634 28 306,397 12 150,942 18 145,675 12 
1857... 273,386 72 300,808 03 154,423 68 145,709 62 
$1,120,540 87 1,298,578 0S 633,846 66 628,356 88 
1.120.540 S7 633,846 66 








Total collections in 

United States .. . $2,498,118 95 InG. Brit. .. $1,262,203 54 

“ A postal convention has been concluded between the United 
States and France, having been signed on the part of the Unit- 
ed States by my immediate predecessor, and on the part of 
France by the French minister, on the 2d of March last, and 
has been in operation since the first of April. The rate of 
nostage for letters of the weight of one-quarter of an ounce or 
under is fifteen cents. 

“ A postal convention has also been concluded with the Han- 
seatic republic of Hamburg, similar in all respects to that exist- 
ing between the United States and Bremen—the rates of post- 
age under both being the same. 

“ Negotiations are pending for a radical change of our postal 
arrangements with Great Britain ; but as the proposition of the 
British office, in its present shape, cannot be acceded to, and as 
it involves, also, a preliminary agreement requiring the sane- 
tion of the treaty-making powers, definite action upon it has 
been necessarily postponed for the present. 

“The system of establishing drop offices or city posts, in New 

13 
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York particularly, has been successful. In each of the cities 
where they are to be established, there are to be from four to 
six deliveries a day, and the letters for ms ling, &e., are to be 
collected and disposed of as frequently as occasion may require. 

“Owing to the large number of separate bags on the great 
through lines, the frequent changes of cars, and the brief time 
allowed, in most cases, for that purpose, great care is necessary 
to gui ard against mistakes and losses. ‘This is more especially 
important to the letter-mail pouches. In order that they may 
receive due attention at all points, agents of this on 
are required, and also a regular system of accounts ent for 
the performance of their duties. Its main features, are briefly, 
as follows :—lIn the post-oflices at the ends of each separate 
route, as apportioned to mail agents (say Washington and Phi- 
ladelphia), and at the cao intermediate points, lists are 
kept, showing the pouches forwarded ; which lists are receipted 
by the route or mail agent, who thus becomes directly responsi- 
ble-for a certain number of pouches for certain specified points. 
Upon delivering the same into post-oftices, to mail messengers, 
or to an agent on a connecting route, he takes receipts to show 
the fulfilment of his duties. In addition, it is required, on 
some routes, that full and careful accounts be kept, in book 
form, of all pouches, so as to show where they are received, 
how labelled, and how disposed of. 

“The eeagit of insuring greater speed in the despatch of 
mails between New York and New Orleans has engaged the 
attention of the Department. The time now occupied averages 
seven days, and over, and is frequently twice that.” 

Allusion is made to the great irregularities of the mails on 
the Mississippi River, below the Ohio. Ar ‘rangements have 
been made to make the transmissions more regular during the 
few remaining months which the present contract covers. 

“The claim of George Chorpenning, Jr., surviving partner of 
the firm of Woodward & © horpenning, for carrying the Inde- 
pendence and San Pedro mails, has been settled by direc- 
tion of Congress. The claims were allowed to the extent of 
$109,072 95. 

“Tn etehedines with the act of Congress of March last, the 
Department advertised for proposals for the establishment of 
an overland mail to California. There were seven bidders, the 
contract price named being in every case nearly up to the 
limit set by the act of Congress. The bid of John Butterfield, 
William B. Dinsmore, and others of New Y ork, was accepted. 
They agree to carry the entire letter mail for California, for six 
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years from the 16th of September, 1858, as follows, viz. From 
St. Louis, Missouri, and from Memphis, Tennessee, conv erging 
at Little Rock, Arkansas; thence, via Preston, Texas, or as 
near so as may be found advisable, to the best point of crossing 
the Rio Grande above El Paso, and not far from Fort Fill- 
more; thence, along the new road being opened and con- 
structed under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, to 
or near Fort Yuma, California ; thence, through the best passes 
and along the best valleys for safe and expeditious staging, to 
San Francisco, California—and back—twice a week (and the 
trip to be accomplished in twenty-five days), in good four-horse 
post-coaches or spring wagons, suitable for the conveyance of 
passengers. The compensation to be $600,000 per annum ; 
besides the right, granted by the act of Congress, of pre-emp- 
tion to three hundred and tw enty acres of any land not then 
disposed of or reserved, at each point necessary for a station, 
not to be nearer than ten miles from each other; and provided 
that no mineral land shall be thus pre-empted. 

The Postmaster-General is satistied, from information in his 
oes that the El Paso route, for transmitting this over- 
land mail, is the best in every respect that could be selected. 


LAUNCH OF A RUSSIAN CORVETTE 
FROM AN AMERICAN SHIPYARD.* 


BY WILLIAM ROSS WALLACE. 


O WELL may a gladness illumine each brow, 
And a triumph from heart to heart leap, 

While we see such a gallant, invincible prow 
To its proud home exultingly sweep ; 

For the genius that shaped every timber is ours, 
And America’s hand sets the mast 

That shall fearlessly soar when the battle-cloud lowers, 
Or a taffrail is smote by the blast. 


* W. H. Webb’s, 
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Nor alone from the pride of our own cherished art, 
Bold Corvette! do we gladden o’er thee— 

For the country we che ish so close to the heart, 
Thou shalt dash o’er the dark- rolling sea ; 

Thou shalt smile at the levin-bolt hurtled on high ; 
Thou shalt laugh at the danger below ; 

And whenever thy battle-flag streams to the sky, 
Thunder down on the insolent foe. 


Then a bright benediction we breathe on thy form 
That will carry the flag of the brave— 

That old Muscovite emble sm, defying the storm, 
Since its great Peter wed de d the wave: 

So away, proud Corvette, o’er the far-heaving tide, 
Breaking through every element’s bars— 

And remember the friend that here waves by thy side, 
With her cloud-sweeping Eagle and Stars! 


N, Y., 1857. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT.—REPORT OF SECRETARY 
THOMPSON. 


Aursoven this Department, for the transaction of a portion of 
the public business of the United States, was but recently 
established, yet it has already become one of the most import- 
ant and useful features in the administration of the affairs of the 
General Government. The diversified and complicated business 
incident to this Department requires that its head should be a 
man of the first order of talent, of experience, and integrity. 
That the Hon. J. Thompson, the present Secretary, possesses 
these qualifications is proven by the report now before us. 
Each and all of the subjects coming under his supervision are 
considered and disposed of in a pr ompt and business-like manner, 
and with a strict regard to the rights of the parties interested, 
and to those of the Government. 

The practice is too common among a certain class of small- 
minded officials of using the power they may happen to 

ossess IN Oppressing individuals ; in refusing them justice, 

and by throwing impediments in the way of their business 
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transactions with the Government, ostensibly to protect its 
interests, but really to conceal their own ignorance or dishonesty, 
or per haps both. Such men are incompetent to comprehend the 
broad and magnanimous line of policy to be pursued by a pow- 
erful Government towards those with whom it comes in contact. 

They seem to forget that justice and fair dealing should 
especially characterize the administration of the American 
Government; on the contrary, they appear to imagine them- 
selves as occupying the position of horse-joc ‘keys and stock-job- 
be rs, W hich entitles them to take every advant: ige, but whether 
it inures to the benefit of the Government or themselves. is 
another matter. 

Mr. Thompson regards his important duties in their true light. 
He evidently takes a comprehensive view of the business ‘and 
duty of Government. While he carefully exacts for the Go- 
vernment all that justly belongs to it, he is not unmindful of 
the rights and interests even of the poor industrious pioneer, or 
the friendless red man of the wilderness. 

Faithful in all things, the “ trust fund” placed in his hands 
for this departing race is made to pay an interest for their 
benefit. This incident is referred to simply as illustrative of 
the close attention paid to all the interests entrusted to the care 
of this faithful public officer. The Report, from which it is 
proposed to make a few extracts, we recommend to the attention 
of our readers. It says: 

“Tn presenting an exhibit of the operations of this depart- 
ment, attention is first invited to the important and diversified 
interests connected with the administration of our public 
domain, respecting which the accompanying report ot the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office furnishes interesting 
details, with a gratifying view of our extended land system. 
American legis lation has shown its superior practical wisdom 
by its simplie ity and adaptation to the wants of our people in 
its code of land laws, in regard to the improvement of which 
few suggestions can be made. 

“The leading fact attracting our attention in the vast extent 
of the opers rations of the Land Bureau. 

“The public domain covers a surface, exclusive of water, of 
one thousand four hundred and fifty millions of acres. It 
stretches across the continent, and embraces every variety of 
climate and soil, abounding in agricultural, mineral, and timber 
wealth, everywhere inviting to enterprise, and capable of yield- 
ing support to man. 

This great inheritance was acquired, first, by the voluntary 
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cessions of several of the original thirteen ane ; then by the 
Louisiana purchase obtained from Napoleon by the treaty of 
1803. The next enlargement of our Territory was effected by 
the treaty of 1819 with Spain, ceding the Floridas to the 
United States ; then its further extension was effected by the 
treaty of 1848, at Guadalupe Hidalgo, with Mexico, ceding 
New Mexico and California. Subsequently, Texas accepted 
the proposition of this government establishing her boundaries, 
for the ‘relinquishment by the said State of all territory 
claimed by her exterior to said Leseiibneta. The last acces- 
sion to the public domain is that in 1854, from Mexico, known 
as the ‘Gadsden purchase,’ covering a surface of 23,161,000 
acres, south of the Gila river. 

“The Supreme Court has said, in reference to acquired lands, 
that if ‘the people change their sovereign, their right to pro- 
perty remains unaffected by this change.’ Consequently, 
when the United States succeeded to the owner ship of that 
portion of our territory, derived from treaties with foreign 
powers, the first and paramount duty in the disposal of 
the public lands was to separate private from public pro- 
perty. 

“In obedience to this well settled principle of public law, and 
under the special obligations of treaties, the United States have 
established Boards of Commissioners, conferred powers on 
registers and receivers, opened the courts of the United States 
for the adjudication of foreign titles, and in multitudes of cases 
confirmed such titles by special acts of legislation. 

“ The surveying system is now organized into twelve different 
districts, and the lines of the public surveys have already been 


extended over more than one-fourth of the whole surface of 


the public domain :— 


That surface, as heretofore stated, is . 1,450,000,000 acres. 
Of this, there have been surveyed and 
prepared for market, of net public 
lands, that is, exclusive of school 
lands, &e. . ; : : : . 401,604,988 acres. 
Of which quantity . PF . 57,442,870 acres 
have never been offered, and are con- 
sequently now liable to public sale ; 
in addition to which there were up- 
wards of . ‘ . $0,000,000 acres 
Subject to entry at private sale on the 30th Se ptember last. 
Of the public domain there have been disposed of by private 
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claims, grants, sales, &c., embracing surveyed and unsur- 
veyed land. ‘ ; . 963,872,464 acres. 
Which, deducted from the whole surfac e, 
as above stated, leaves undisposed of 
an area of . : ‘ ; . 1,086,187,536 acres. 
During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1857, and the quarter 
ending Sept tember 30, 1857, public lands have been surveyed 


and reported to the extent of . . 22,889,461-00 acres. 
During _ same period | ‘ ‘ . 21,160,037°27 
Have been disposed of as follows — 
For cash . 3 : , :  5.300.550°31 
Located with military warrants : ‘ 7381, 010700 * 
Returned under swamp land grant . . 98,362,475°96 — * 
Estimated quantity of railroad grants of 
March, 1857 ‘ . : . 5,116,000°00 « 


The: emouit of money receiv ed on cash sales is $4,225,908 18 


“When an actual settler goes upon lands — have been 
offered for sale, and builds himself a house, the law allows him 
twelve months within which to pay for a x eatin right of 
one hundred and sixty acres. If he enters upon unoffered 
land, or lands which have never been surveyed, he is permitted 
to file his declaration of intention to enter, and is not required 
to pay for his pre-emption till the day appointed by proclama- 
tion for publie sale of the lands. Public policy may cause an 
indefinite postponement of the sale of the land, and the conse- 
quence is that, with this inchoate, imperfect right, he conti- 
nues to occupy without perfecting his title. This privilege to 
enter pain a personal right, its transfer or assignment is pro- 
hibite d by law. 

“ By thus conceding a privilege and fixing no time in which 
he is required to perfect his title, an interest is created in oppo- 
sition to a public sale by proclamation when the good of the 
country may require it. The suggestion, therefore, that settlers 
upon wioffered lands should be re quired to make their proof 
and payment within a specified period is approved. 

“In order to remove all doubt in the construction of existing 
law, pre-emption privileges should also be extended to alternate 
reserved railroad sections, in cases where settlements have 
been made after the final allotment. The enhanced value of 
such lands presents only a stronger reason why preference 
should be given to settlers over all others. 

‘The mode of disposing of the public lands under existing 
legis lation is simple, uniform, and complete. 
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“* Pre-emptions upon unsurveyed lands are now limited to par- 
ticular States and Territories. A general law authorizing pre- 
emptions upon lands of this character, superseding or repealing 
special statutes on the subject, would conduce to “the harmony 
of the system ; and such a law is recommended.” 


* * * % * 

The report estimates that, of the sales of last year, three- 
fourths of the land was purchased by actual settlers. 

* An amendment of the law fixing the maximum compensa- 
tion of the registers and receivers, so as to restrict the payment 
for any one quarter or fraction of a quarter to a pro rata : allow- 
ance, both for salary and commissions, is approved and recom- 
mended.” 


. 


Bs x Pa x 


“The interesting communication, which accompanies this 
report, of the late Secretary of the Territory of New Mexico, 
respecting the mineral resources of that dis tant territory, sug- 
gests the propriety of providing for a geological survey thereof. 

t is not doubted that vast qu: ntities of gold and silver, copper, 
lead, and iron ores are to be found embedded in its soil, and 
their discovery and de evelopment could not fail to conduce to 


the public prosperity. 


» v » uM 
w * w “ 


The Indian tribes in the United States number about three 
hundred and twenty-five thousand souls. In speaking of these 
“children of the forest” the Secretary employs the langu: age of 
a father, thus beautifully illustre ating the truth of what was 

said in the commencement of this notice, relative to his peculiar 
fitness for the post he oce upies. 

“The report of the Commissioner on Indian Affairs furnishes 
an interesting view of a peculiar people, with whom this 
government holds the most complicated relations. 
~ ©The members of the Indian tribes within our limits, while 
they are not citizens, cannot with strict propriety be termed 
foreigners. ‘* Domestic « dependent nations, their relations to the 
U nited States resemble those of a ward to his guardian. They 
look to our government for protection, and appeal to it for re- 
lief to their wants.’ While we negotiate treaties with them, 
which are ratified with all the solemnity befitting a contract to 
which nations are parties, we undertake to construe and execute 
their provisions, acknowle dging no responsibility but such as we 
may owe to truth, honor, and justice. As the limits of our 

vilization have been extended. the number of these children 
of the forest with whom our people are brought into immediate 
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contact is greatly increased. Treaties multiply, rights are ac- 
quired, mutual obligations are assumed, obedience is promised 
on the one part, protection is guaranteed on the other. The 
Indian Bureau is grown to be a great foreign office, conducting 
the correspondence and adjusting the relations of more than 
sixty interior governments ; while it is at the same time charged 
with the control, regulation, and protection of the rights of ‘the 
individual members of these governments. 


“% en Me 
wv “ 


“During the past year a large amount was paid into the 
Treasury of the United States on account of moneys belonging 
to certain Indian tribes. The several treaties under which this 
amount was derived, devolved upon the President the duty of 
causing it to be invested in some ‘safe and protitable stocks,’ 
to be held by the Secretary of the Interior in trust for the re- 
spective tribes. In pursuance of your directions, these Indian 
trust funds were invested in State stocks which were deemed 

safe and profitable. The amount of bonds purchased. was 
$1,481,476 03, costing $1,291,077 49. 

“The investment having been made at atime of unusual 
financial embarrassment, we were enabled to make a profit of 
$190,398 54 for the Indian tribes, and at the same time to afford 
relief, to some extent, to the business community. 

“The report of the Commissioner of Pensions presents a 
satisfactory view of the op erations of that bureau during the 
past year. The business of the office hae een brought up to 
date, as nearly as it was practicable ; and the large clerical 
force required to despatch t the heavy labors devolved upon it 
by the recent laws granting bounty lands, has been reduced, so 
as to conform to the present exigencies of the oftice.”* 

The reports of the Superintendent and the Board of Visitors 
of the Government Hospital for the Insane accompany this 

report. The number of patients in the hospital, July 1, 1856, 

ras ninety-three. During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1857, 
fifty -two were admitted, and thirty -live dischs irged, leaving in 
the institution, at the last mentioned date, one hundred and ten, 
four of whom are independe nt or pay patients. 

“ At the last session of Congress, an act was passed incor- 
porating the Columbia Institution for the instruction of the deaf 
dumb, and blind. In the charter of incorporation it is made 
the duty of the Secretary of the Interior, whenever he is satis- 
fied that ‘any deaf and dumb or blind person of teachable 
age, properly belonging to this district, is in indigent circum- 
stances. and cannot command the means to secure an education,’ 
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to authorize the said person to enter the said institution for 
instruction, and to pay for his or her maintenance and tuition 
therein, at the rate of $150 per annum. In pursuance of this 
provision of law, fourteen pupils have been placed in the insti- 
tution. 

“Experience has demonstrated that a change may be made 
with propriety in the law providing for the appointme nt of clerks 
of the several United States courts. 

“These officers are now appointed by the judges, to whom 
alone they are responsible for their official conduct. The law 
requires them, semi-annually, to make returns of their fees and 
emoluments. But in case of failure or refusal, this department 
is powerless to enforce obedience or to remove the delinquents. 
It can, however, withhold any money that may be due them by 
the United States, until they shall render their accounts. This 
is the whole extent of its power. 


“ By an act of f the last Congress, this department was charged 
with the construction of the following wagon roads: one from 
Fort Kearney, Nebraska, by way of the South Pass, to the east- 
ern boundary of California, near Honey Lake; one from EI 
Paso, on the Rio Grande, to Fort Yuma, at the mouth of the 
Gila River; and one from the Platte River, via the Omaha 
reserve and Dacotali City, to the Running Water River. 

“Provision had been previously made for opening a road 
from Fort Ridgely, Minnesota, to the South Pass, and opera- 
tions had been commenced thereon, under instructions from my 
predecessor. 

*“ Work has been commenced on all these roads, and measures 
have been taken for its vigorous prosecution.” 

a % “ xt i % 

“From the 1st of January to the 30th of September, 1857, 
4,095 applications for patents have been received, and 820 
vaveats filed; 2,066 patents have been issued, and 2,287 appli- 
cations rejected. 

“The receipts for the three quarters ending 30th September, 
1857, were $161,415 97. The expenditures were $163,942 04. 
Excess of 39 Renee over receipts, $2,526 O07. 

“The policy indicated in the law establishing the Patent 
Office is, that it should be ase Ifsustaining bureau. This policy 
is a sound one, and should be observed.” 

* * % % * 


“The agricultural division of this office is growing in popu- 
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larity with the country and increasing in usefulness. It may be 
well questioned whether any other expendit ure of the public 
money has ever proved so lar ge ly remunerative and so beneficent 
in its influences. The crop of Chinese and Aiaan sugar cane 
alone, for the present year, will more than compensate for the 
money heretofore expended in this behalf.” 


*% 


ARIETTA. 


BY JOEL BENTON. 


Wuere the runnel leaves the wood, 

Babbling by in playsome mood, 

A I *syche of the groves she stood, 
Pale Arietta. 


Where pimpernels and poppies grow, 
W here gentle st breezes softly | low, 
Until the blushes come and go 

Of Arietta. 


The beechen branches overspread, 

All deftly wove, and garlanded, 

Upon her form their shelter shed 
For Arietta. 


Hirtled about with dainty dress, 
W reathed in leafy lavishness, 
And wooed by the soft wind’s caress, 


Walked Arietta— 


To where the runnel silverly 

Trilled sweet notes of melody, 

And ran to the unfathomed sea: 
O Arietta. 


I see thy form divine and fair, 
Thy radiant loveliness so rare, 
And wonder if the angels are 


Like Arietta. 





children. He was intended by his father for the pulpit, and 
received the most thorough education in the Classics, Biblical 
Lore, Modern Languages, and Belles Lettres. While in his 
twentieth year, he was appointed a Professor in Mount Airy 
College, near Philadelphia ; and there he remained for about 


fifteen months. 


towards Chillicothe, Ohio. Here he remained for about one 
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Across the holm rose-zephyrs blow ; 

No more they fan thy neck of snow 

Where pimpernels and poppies grow, 
Lost Arietta. 


O traveller, move with softer tread— 
The earth is now her sacred bed: 
Let myrtle-steepéd tears be shed 

For Arietta, 

Sweer ARIETTA. 


Ament, N. Y.., 2 


: 


Dec. 10th, 1857. | 
: 
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HON. JOHN ANTHONY QUITMAN, / . 


MEMBER OF CONGRESS FOR MISSISSIPPI. 


Joun Antuony Quirman was born at Rhinebeck, Dutchess 


Co., New York, on the first of September, 1799. Tis father, 
Rev. Dr. Frederick Henry Quitman, pastor of two Evange lical 
Lutheran churches in that county, was a Prussian by birth. 
His mother was a daughter of the Governor of the Dutch island 


of Curacoa. 


The subject of the present sketch was the fifth of seven 


He had then, for some years, devoted his leisure hours to the 


study of the law; and, having at length obtained his father’s 
consent, he determined to remove westward, in search of a 
losation for the practice of his chosen profession. 


Not destitute of means, but eager for adventure, we find him, 
twenty-one years of age, pursuing his journey on foot, 
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year, and was admitted to the bar. But the South-west seems 
to have had, from the first, the strongest attractions for him ; 
and he soon removed to Natchez, Miss. In that city his talent 
was fully recognised, and he formed a connexion in business 
with the late W. B. Griffith, then a lawyer of great eminence. 
From this time, Mr. Quitman advanced rapidly in wealth and 
reputation. 

In 1824, he married Miss Eliza Turner, the only daughter of 
Henry Turner, Esq., of Va., and niece of Chancellor Turner, 
of Miss. 

In August, 1827, he was elected to a seat in the popular 
branch of the Legislature, as a Democratic representative, from 
the county of Adams. He so distinguished himself as a 
member of the Judiciary Committee, that, in the very next 
year, he was appointed by the Governor to the oftice of Chan- 
cellor of the State. At the next meeting of the Legislature, he 
was unanimously elected to the same office. And, when ‘the 
new Constitution made that office elective by the people, he 
was a third time chosen. 

In 1831, while serving in the Convention called to revise the 
constitution of the state, he presented a proposition to prohibit 
the Legislature from borrowing money, or pledging the faith 
of the State for the purpose of banking. ‘Truly there was in 
this proposition a wonderful forethought, and | prescience of 
evil. 

In 1835, he was elected to the State Senate. The office of 
Governor becoming vacant, the Senate was convened, by pro- 
clamation of the acting Secretary of State, for the purpose of 
electing a president of that body, to perform under the Con- 
stitution the duties of Governor; and the choice fell on Mr. 
Quitman. His message to the Legislature, in 1836, is ad- 
mitted, even at the present day, to be one of the ablest States 
Rights documents in existence. 

In 183 36, while the country was wild with indignation at the 
accounts of the cruelties perpetrated by the Mexicans and 
Indians in Texas, Mr. Quitman was chosen, by a public meet- 
ing of the citizens of Natchez z, to comm: and a band of noble 

spirits, who burned to rush to the rescue of the Lone Star. 
hrough the latter days of that terrible war, in the prairie 
march, and the midnight foray, he developed his aren as a 
soldier and leader. When the independence of Texas was 
secured, having provided for those of his followers es wished 
to remain, he returned along the line of massacre, of outlawry, 
and of pillage, accompanied only by a single servant. A 
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hundred romantic anecdotes might be told, with regard to this 
strange route of travel. 

In 1839, he visited Europe on business of the Mississippi 
Railroad Company. On his return, he was appointed by the 
Governor a Judge of the High Court of Errors and Appeals ; 
but this post he was compelled to decline. In consequence of 
some pecuniary embarrassments growing out of liabilities for 
others, he returned to the practice of his profession in partner- 
ship with Mr. J. T. McMurran; and his success was such as 
might have been expected from his long service and ripe 
attainments. 

In May, 1844, a meeting was called at his instance in 
Jackson, Miss., with the object of promoting the annexation of 
Texas to the United States; the count ry caught at the idea; 
and the great issue was won in the ensuing Presidential cam- 
paign. 

On the breaking out of the war with Mexico, it was only 
natural that Mr. Quitman should receive the offer of some high 
position. He was appointed one of the six Brigadier Generals, 
to command the Volunteer force; and in a few days he had 
joined the army of General Taylor at Camargo. 

On the 21st of September, 1, while the American army 
lay before Monterey, General Quitman, at the head of the 
Tennessee regiment and the Mississippi Rifles, stormed Fort 
Tanneria, a strong work, at the lower part of the town. The 
assault was made in the face of a murderous fire from front 
and flank ; the General was struck, and his horse shot under 
him. On the 23d, he entered the city, covering his men by 
cutting a passage through the walls of houses. In this manner 
the fight lasted from 8 a.m. till 4 pat. The enemy had from 
4000 to 5000 men in the city; General Quitman entered it 
with only about 400 men. His immediate commander, Butler, 
thus speaks of him : . 

“General Quitman had before him a field in which military 
genius and skill were called into requisition, and honors could 
be fairly won; and I but echo the general voice in saying that 
he nobly availed himself of the occasion.” 

On the death of General Harmer and the retirement of Gene- 
ral Butler to recover from his wounds, the whole Volunteer 
force fell under the command of General Quitman; and the 
severe labor of drill was prosecuted with an untiring patience, 
and a zeal never surpassed in any service. 

This is not the place to enter upon the details of that war 
with Mexico, in every glorious memory of which is written 
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the name of Quitman. He commanded at Victoria; he was 
at Vera Cruz; and at Ojo Del Agua he received a commission 
from the President, appointing him a Major General. At San 
Augustine he was placed in charge of the depdt of the army, 
of which General Scott says: “ Considering the enemy’s very 
creat excess of numbers, and the many approaches to the 
depét, it might well have become emphatically the post of 
honor.” He commanded the perilous assault on the south side 
of Chapultepec ; and led the very front ranks of that incredible 

charge, in which, protected only by the arches of an aqueduet, 
our troops occupied the Tacubaya causeway, stormed the 
Garita Bélen, and entered the city of Mexico. The war was 
over. Quitman, who had established the fame of the volun- 
teer force for ever, was appointed Governor of the conquered 
city. 

His return to this country, and his passage through it to 
Washington, was one triumphal march. Everywhere the 
popular enthusiasm blazed up before him. Vast crowds: met 
him at the wharves and stations ; bonfires upon the hill sides, 
and the chimes of church bells told of his coming; fair ladies 
rained flowers upon him; children, in crowdedidrawing-rooms, 
stood up upon chairs to catch one glimpse of the “ conquering 
hero.” It was the voice of the republic conferring republican 
nobility. 

At the laying of the corner-stone of the Washington Monu- 
ment, General Quitman was selected to command the military. 
The same mark of respect was shown him at the recent Presi- 
dential Inauguration. 

When the Compromise measures of 1850 were before the 
country, Quitman was Governor of Mississippi. He convened 
the Legislature i in special session, and it was ee that a 
convention should be called to decide what course should be 
properly adopted by the South. In 1851, he had been re- 
nominated for Governor of the State; Foote was the opposition 
candidate ; and Quitman withdrew, when it became apparent 
the “ acquiescing party” would carry a majority of the Con- 
vention. 

After the death of General Worth, the Revolutionary party 
in Cuba entered into a correspondence with General Quitman, 
with a view to the leadership of their movement. Their offers 
were entertained by him, but the stringent application of the 
Neutrality laws by the Administration, together with other 
reasons which it is unnecessary to enlarge upon, delayed and 
finally defeated entirely the object in view. In the spring of 
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1850, a ridiculous United States Warrant was issued against 
General Quitman, for an alleged violation of the Neutrality 
laws. He instantly resigned his office of Governor of Missis- 
sippi, and repaired to New Orleans, but the prosecution was 
abandoned, notwithstanding his demand for a trial. 

In 1855 he entered the lower House of Congress as represen- 
tative from the Fifth District of Mississippi.. He at once took 
the highest rank. His speech on the “ Neutrality laws,” de- 
livered in the spring of 1856, is one of the most perfect specimens 
of calm and argumentative oratory ever produced. His speech 
on “the powers of the Government with regard to the Terri- 
tories,” delivered during the second session of the same Congress, 
is the soundest exposition of constitutional doctrine since the 
days of John C. Calhoun. 

In 1857 he was re-elected to Congress without an opposing 
candidate and without a single dissenting vote in his district. 
During the present session he has been most actively engaged 
in support of those measures which are peculiarly his own. As 
chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs he has won the 
respect both of the Government and of the army. He is to-day 
the recognised leader of the Southern States Rights Party in 
the lower house. He has twice, in national convention, been 
the candidate of that party for the Vice-Presidency. 

In General Quitman more than any other living man is em- 
bodied the progressive spirit of the age. He stands the repre- 
sentative type of the destiny and progress of this great country. 
Of mature judgment, ripened intellectual attainments, and 
possessing a vast and varied experience, he still retains all the 
fire and vigor of youthful conception with the enthusiasm and 
originality of unexpended genius. His great mark is yet to be 
made. High on the pinnacle of fame he shines, the beacon light 
to oppressed peoples struggling for political freedom and the 
blessings of republican institutions; and sooner or later the time 
must come when he shall take his place among those benefactors 
of the human race, who, while conferring everything upon their 
fellow-men, have asked nothing in return but the plain and un- 
varnished record of their deeds. 

Each day brings public opinion more and more in acquies- 
cence with the bold and original views which General Quitman 
has uttered, and his countrymen begin to appreciate, in the 
rapid progress of the day, those ideas and sentiments, which but 
a few years since were held to be far in advance of the age. 
His life thus far has exhibited a strange series of bold prophecies 
(so to speak), completely and exactly fulfilled. What remains 
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for him to do, none can foretell. Certain it is, that from every 
portion of our vast country are concentred upon him the thoughts 
of the chivalrous and the young, the talented and the far-seeing ; 
and should it be his destiny to be a leader in great and stirring 
events, he would rally : around him more of the true strength of 
the country than any other living man. It is needless to speak 

of the kindness and courtesy which have so endeared him to all 
who know him; of the vy aloe and chivalrous virtues which he 
has so often displ uyed; or of that bold romance of character, 
which proclaims him the ( hevalier Bayard of these latter days; 
for all these are well known throughout the length and bre: \dth 
of the land. 


\ 


HON. CHARLES JAMES FAULKNER, x 


MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM VIRGINIA. 


Cuartes James FavuLtKner was born in Berkeley County, 
Virginia, his present residence. He is now between forty -five 
and fifty years of age. His father, Major James Faulkner, was 
a distinguished officer in the war of 1812, and a promuneys 
actor in the defence of Craney Island, in which memorable 
battle he had the command of the artillery, and for his gallantry 
and good conduct received the thanks of the general assemb sly 
of Virginia. His maternal grandfather, Capt. Wm. Mackay, 
distinguished himself in the Revolutionary War, and was taken 
prisoner by the enemy at the battle of Brandywine, where he 
was badly wounded. At the early age of eight years Mr. 
Faulkner was left an orphan. In a speech at Martins- 
burg, in 1852, he feelingly alluded to this circumstance, 
attributing his sniecess in after-life in a great measure to 
that 5 ape of seli-reliance which his orphan: age at that early 
eriod of his life impressed upon him. In speaking of it, 
he said :—“ At the early age of eight years, as many of you 
well know, I was left an orphan boy, without father, mother, 
brother, or sister, and so far as I have any knowledge, the only 
surviving member of my family on the wide continent of Ame- 
rica. From the first moment that I was capable of reflection, I 

14 
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saw that my reliance was wholly and exclusively upon myself 
for whatever of position or advancement I could achieve 
amongst my fellow-men. What others deem a misfortune, I 
sought to convert into a blessing. And I say it for the benefit 
of every orphan, who may find himself in a situation similar to 
my own, that the very solitude of my situation in life has been 
to me worth more than the gold of Ophir. It guarded my 
habits against the influence of those temptations, to which so 
many of the youths of our country fall a prey. It made me, in 
an early period of my life, habitually reflective upon every step 
which I took, for I well knew, that if perchance I was misled 
into any serious error, I had no father under whose protecting 
arm I could seek refuge—-I had no mother in whose sweet sym- 
pathies J could find consolation—I had no troop of relatives in 
whose banded influence and power I could find countenance 
and support against the results of my own indiscretion and folly. 
I stood alone in the world, and I have had no occasion to 
reproach my God for the loneliness of my condition. As I grew 
up to manhood, I found friends amongst you who cheered me 
by your patronage and encouraged me by your support. I have, 
by your generous aid and unswerving friendship, prospered, as 
every young man in this free and glorious republic of ours will 
always prosper, who is not ashamed to labor, and who throws 
himself upon his own energies as the only sure ladder of his 
advancement.” 

Mr. Faulkner received the benefit of a thorough collegiate 
education. He possesses now a remarkable familiarity with the 
classics and also with French literature, nor have his great pro- 
fessional and political labors abated in the least his application 
to that course of reading which tends to keep up his acquain- 
tance with general literature. He came to the bar in 1829. 
His legal training was thorough, having been educated at the 
best law schools in the country, and he immediately commanded 
a large and lucrative practice, which he has ever since retained. 
The opening of his professional career was singular and striking. 
Whilst yet a student, absent from his home at the law school, 
he was written to by a young man, with whom he had a 
previous acquaintance, to defend him against a most serious 
criminal charge preferred against him. He left the school 
forthwith, and proceeded to the place of trial to assume the 
defence of the prisoner. His speech in that case has often been 
referred to in the presence of the writer of this sketch by the 
residents of the county as one of remarkable power and 
brilliancy, which at once placed him in the front rank 
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of the bar in that section of the State. His client was 
acquitted. 

{r. Faulkner, as soon as eligible, was sent by his native county 
to the House of Delegates. It was during his first term in that 
body, that the great debate took place in the Virginia Legis- 
lature on the expediency of gradually abolishing Slavery in 
that State. 

This movement in Virginia has attracted so much attention, 
and is one of such general interest, as to justify a more extended 
exposition of its true character, than would seem to comport 
with a brief biographical sketch such as this is intended to be. 

The true history of the slave question is the perfect defence 
of those statesmen who may at different times have expressed 
different opinions ¢ither upon the policy or morality of the 
institution of slavery. 

In the earlier period of our history, the slaves in the United 
States were little better than savages. There was no sympathy 
between master and bondsman. The number of the latter was 
so much greater than the former as to excite perpetual appre- 
hensions of insurrections and massacre. At the same time the 
exclusive application of this mode of labor to the culture of 
the chief staple of the Southern States, its unfitness for any 
other agricultural employment, and the decline in the value of 
the slave staples, caused slave property to become both bur- 
densome and unprofitable. 

It was from this last cause that slavery was abolished in the 
Northern States. They sold off a labor which they did not 
need, and the slave passed from bondage in one state to bon- 
dage in another. That slavery was abolished as an economical 
substitution of one mode of labor for another, and not because 
it was in itself wrong, is rendered probable by the statistical 
fact that the number of free negroes in the emancipating 
States did not increase by the act of emancipation, by the ad- 
dition of the slaves liberated. 

3ut from the depressed value of this property, emancipa- 
tion was steadily advancing from the North to the South. 

In the States of Virginia and Maryland the investments in 
slavery were larger than at the North, and the staples pro- 
duced by their labor more valuable, but already the lands 
nearest navigation in those States had been cut down and ex- 
hausted, nor were there any facilities for transporting the inte- 
rior produets to the seaboard. 

Cotton had not, up to the first quarter of the present cen- 
tury, risen to such importance as to absorb any material 
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amount of the slave labor of the South; nor had there been 
any important emigration from the old States of the South to 
the new. 

In this general stagnation of enterprise and industry, it be- 
came the duty of Southern statesmen to seek for the cause and 
apply the remedy. In the superficial view, the expense and 
trouble of slave labor—the indolence and improvidence of the 
master—the exhaustion of lands by bad husbandry—the idle 
and dissipated habits of the youth—seemed all a consequence 
of slavery, because they were coincident with it. The aboli- 
tion, then, of slavery was the panacea of all those evils, and 
the public mind was turned in the proper direction to insure 
its adoption. 

The opinions which we attribute to this period were avowed 
by the master minds of the Southern States, and the policy of 
ultimate and general emancipation was openly advocated by 
Washington, Marshall, Lee, Jefferson, Pinckney, Randolph, 
and a host of others. 

At the same time, the doctrines of abolitionism, as taught 
by Wilberforce and Clarkson, passed over to this continent, 
and the French Revolution diffused the doctrine of universal 
freedom; and it was difficult for its advocates to limit the ap- 
plication of a general principle by shades of complexion. 

Men of every church and party in America regarded slavery 
as doomed and indefensible. 

That slavery was an evil and a wrong, was an axiom as- 
sumed and admitted by all. Private thought and action took 
the same direction. Slaves were greatly reduced in value, and 
manumission was considered an act sanctioned no less by 
piety than by patriotism. 

There were then the following great obstacles to the con- 
tinuance of slavery in the Southern States : 

1st. The low price of slaves and slave staples. 

2d. The difficulty of maintaining the slaves with the pro- 
ceeds of their own labor. : 

3d. The combined condemnation of that institution by 
arnge nations, and by a large portion of the American 
people. 

4th. The concession by many eminent Southern statesmen, 
that slavery was neither consonant with the moral law nor 
with sound policy. That it exercised a deleterious influence 
upon the habits of the youth, as well as upon the respectability 
of labor. : 

5th. That it was a fruitful source of social danger. 
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In this inflammable state of public opinion, an insurrection 
of some sixty drunken slaves, headed by a cunning and fana- 
tical leader, broke out in Southampton, Virginia. It was 
instantly quenched in the blood of the misguided insurrection- 
ists. The panic from this emeute overspread the Southern 
States. Georgia, Alabama, and Mississip ypl prohibited the in- 
troduction of more slaves within their limits. The legislature 
of Virginia could not have been exempt from the epidemic of 
alarm. The largest slave-holding counties of Eastern Vir- 
ginia held meetings, and demanded the immediate or gradual 
emancipation of the slaves. At the head of this movement was 
John Hampden Pleasants, the leading editor of the State rights 
party ; Thomas Ritchie, the organ and exponent of Southern 
Democracy ; Thomas Jefferson Randolph, of Albemarle ; 
General Brodnax, of Brunswick: John A. Chandler, of Ner- 
folk; Wm. M. Rives and Samuel Garland, of the great tobacco 
counties of Campbell and Amherst ; William Ballard Preston, 
now one of the largest slave-holders in Virginia; Governor 
McDowell, who has sag vindicated his fidelity to the institu- 
tions of the South, by the most loyal services 5 George W. 
Summers, who has since received the nomination and cordial 
support of a large party in Eastern and Western Virginia, as 
a candidate for the oftice of Governor ; and the subject of this 
memoir, whose claims to the confidence of his native State, it 
is our pleasure and purpose to consider. 

These gentlemen were members of the Virginia Legislature 
in the Session of 1832, and partic ipated in the debates upon 
the subject of abolishing slavery in the Commonwealth. They 
all expressed themse lves in favor of some measures for reliev- 
ing the people of an institution, in their opinion, dangerous 
and unprofitable. 

The diseussion of the subject was productive of these signal 
consequences :—The great question of “‘ What was to be done 
with the emancipated slaves ?”’ was not susceptible of solution. 
The deportation of the slave was not practicable. The evil of 
a mixed condition of society, in which negroes were to be the 
social and political equal of the white man, was too abhorrent 
to be tolerated. 

This discussion, at a subsequent period, aroused the hopes of 
the more rabid abolitionists of other States. These attempted 
to aid emancipation by an active and impude nt interference 
with the domestic affairs of Virginia. They circulated publi- 
cations of a most flagitious character, and openly endeavored 
to excite insurrections throughout the South. 
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amount of the slave labor of the South; nor had there been 
any important emigration from the old States of the South to 
the new. 

In this general stagnation of enterprise and industry, it be- 

‘vame the duty of Southern statesmen to seek for the cause and 
apply the remedy. In the superficial view, the expense and 
trouble of slave labor—the indolence and improvidence of the 
master—the exhaustion of lands by bad husbandry—the idle 
and dissipated habits of the youth—seemed all a consequence 
of slavery, because they were coincident with it. The aboli- 
tion, then, ‘of slavery was the panacea of all those evils, and 
~ ‘public mind was turned in the proper direction to insure 

ts adoption. 

The opinions which we attribute to this period were avowed 


by the master minds of the Southern States, and the policy of 


ultimate and general emancipation was openly advocated by 
Washington, Marshall, Lee, Jefferson, Pinckney, Randolph, 
and a host of others. 

At the same time, the doctrines of abolitionism, as taught 
by Wilberforce and Clarkson, passed over to this continent, 
and the French Revolution diffused the doctrine of universal 
freedom; and it was difficult for its advocates to limit the ap- 
plication of a general principle by shades of complexion. 

Men of every church and party in America regarded slavery 
as doomed and indefensible. 

That slavery was an evil and a wrong, was an axiom as- 
sumed and admitted by all. Private thought and action took 
the same direction. Slaves were greatly reduced in value, and 
manumission was considered an act sanctioned no less by 
piety than by patriotism. 

There were then the following great obstacles to the con- 
tinuance of slavery in the Southern States : 

1st. The low price of slaves and slave staples. 

2d. The difficulty of maintaining the slaves with the pro- 
ceeds of their own labor. 

3d. The combined condemnation of that institution by 
foreign nations, and by a large portion of the American 
people. 

4th. The concession by many eminent Southern statesmen, 

that slavery was neither consonant with the moral law nor 
with sound policy. That it exercised a deleterious influence 
upon the habits of the youth, as well as upon the respectability 
ot labor. 

5th. That it was a fruitful source of social danger. 
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In this inflammable state of public opinion, an insurrection 
of some sixty drunken slaves, headed by a cunning and fana- 
tical leader, broke out in Southampton, Virginia. It was 
instantly quence ‘hed in the blood of the misguide d insurrection- 
ists. The panic from this emeute overspread the Southern 
States. Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi prohibited the in- 
troduction of more slaves within their limits. The legislature 
of Virginia could not have been exempt from the epidemic of 
alarm. The largest slave-holding counties of Eastern Vir- 
ginia held meetings, and dem: inded the immediate or eee 
emancipation of the slaves. At the head of this move ment Ww 
John Hampden Pleasants, the leading editor of the State rights 
party ; Thomas Ritchie, the organ and exponent of Sout hern 
Democracy ; Thomas Jefferson Randolph, of Albemarle ; 
General Brodnax, of Brunswick: John A. Chandler, of Nor- 
folk; Wm. M. Rives and Samuel Garland, of the great tobacco 
counties of Campbell and Amherst ; William Ballard Preston, 
now one of the largest slave-holders in Virginia; Governor 
McDowell, who has since vindicated his fidelity to the institu- 
tions of the South, by the most loyal services ; George W. 
Summers, who has since received the nomination and cordial 
support of a large party in Eastern and Western Virginia, as 
a candidate for the office of Governor ; and the subject of this 
memoir, whose claims to the confidence of his native State, it 
is our pleasure and purpose to consider. 

These gentlemen were members of the Virginia Legislature 
in the Session of 1832, and participated in the deb: ates upon 
the subject of abolishing slavery in the Commonwealth. They 
all expressed themselves in favor of some measures for reliev- 
ing the Te of an institution, in their opinion, dangerous 
and unprofitable. 

The discussion of the subject was productive of these signal 
consequences :—The great question of “ What was to be done 
with the emancipated slaves?” was not susceptible of solution. 
The deportation of the slave was not practicable. The evil of 
a mixed condition of socie ty, in which negroes were to be the 
social and political equal of the white man, was too abhorrent 
to be tolerated. 

This discussion, at a subsequent period, aroused the hopes of 
the more rabid abolitionists of other States. These attempted 
to aid emancipation by an active and impudent interference 
with the domestic affairs of Virginia. They circulated publi- 
cations of a most flagitious character, and openly endeavored 
to excite insurrections throughout the South. 
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This abominable conduct was met by strict legislation over 
the slaves, and by the enactment of a Federal law against 
incendiary publics utions. But the discussion and its conse- 
quences taught Virginia that an imprudent dissolution of the 
bonds of master and slave might be productive of far worse 
consequences than the continuance of slavery. 

Virginia was arrested on the verge of the abyss into which 
mistaken patriotism would have plunged her. 
From that day commenced a revolution in the public senti- 


ment of Virginia, i in regard to slavery, which has never been 


equalled upon any other. 
The question has been met, and the fallacies which sur- 


rounded it dissipated for ever. 

Calhoun, Dew, and innumerable able and resolute men 
(Bledsoe, Dr. Wm. H. Smith, Fitzhugh, &c., &c.), have de- 
monstrated the conformity of slavery to the principles of 
civil and religious liberty. 

Science has added her testimony that the negro race was 
never intended as the equal of the white.* 

Our divines and theologians have not escaped the results of 
this momentous controversy. 

The Southern members of the great Methodist Church, not- 
withstanding that the pious founders of that chureh participat- 
ed in the anti-slavery prejudices of those days, investigated the 
morality of the institution as it exists in the Southern States, 
and vindicated the sincerity of their opinions, by seceding 
from their church. 

Under the auspices of Bascombe, Lee, Early, Rosser, and 
other resolute ann energetic men, a ‘body of Southern cler gy- 
men and communicants have been organized, which, for 
activity, piety, and public usefulness, is unsurpassed. 

Some other religious persuasions have followed the example 
of the Methodists, and we have now the aid of the pulpit to 
maintain a truth, which a few years ago few publicists were 
found bold enough to utter. The Southern clergy, from the 
apologists, have become the advocates of the Divine legality 
of slavery. 

Besides all this, the condition of the slave has been changed 
greatly since his original introduction into America. He was 
then a brute, i ignorant, and averse to labor. Several generations 
of descent have improved hisintelligence. He now comprehends 
the principles of Christianity, understands the employments of 


* Morton, Cartwright, Van Ewen, Gliddon, éc., &e. 
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cultivation, and relations of kindness and confidence have 
sprung up between the master and the slave. Time and custom 
have adjusted the share of food, clothing, care, and protection, 
in sickness and old age, which the slave and his family are 
entitled to receive from the master. Perhaps it equals in value 
the share which many laborers of Europe receive of the pro- 
ducts of their labor. With this adjustment the slave is content. 
His* labor is-no more compulsory than that of others. He 
is a black peasant, nothing more. 

With the progress of civilization, slavery has received an 
impulse from the increased demand for the products of its 
labor. Millions of operatives are now employed in the manu- 
facture of cotton, and many more millions have come to re- 
gard that staple indispensable to their comfortable exist- 
ence, 

Experience has shown that this staple can be grown nowhere 
so well as in the Southern States, and that none except predial 
labor can be relied on for its production. 

Philanthropy has also perfected a valuable series of experi- 
ments upon the incapacity of the negro race for self-govern- 
ment. It has demonstrated that his immigration north is 
attended with impaired health and suffering. That in the pur- 
lieus of Philadelphia, New York, and Boston, the negro sinks 
into beggary and vice. That in Sierra Leone, Hayti, and 
Jamaica, he lives in idle and improvident dependence upon the 
bounties of nature, and that the whole te ndency of the race is 
to relapse into barbarism. 

The extraordinary prosperity of the Slave States within the 

vast few years, has disabused the public mind of the theory 
that slave-holding communities cannot prosper. 

We may add that the violence and vice of the Free States, 
contrasted with the peace and order of the Slave States, has 
disproved those predictions of anarchy and decline which pre- 
todos or despondency have uttered against the institution of 
slavery. 

From these circumstances, combined with the intelligent 
controversy which has been for twenty-five years going on in 
the United States, public sentiment in the Southern States has 
been reviewed, and the following propositions may be predi- 

rat in regard to it. 

That slavery is in accordance with Divine law. 

34 It is authorized by the law of nations, and guaranteed to 
the States and Territories of the confederacy by the Federal 
Constitution. 
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3d. It is sustained by a strong and increasing opinion in its 

favor - throughout the civilized world. 

4th. It has been shown to exercise no deleterious effect upon 
the social habits or upon any other industrial pursuits in a 
slave-holding community. 

Sth. It is no longer regarded as a source of political weak- 
ness or of social peril. 

Such in 1858 is the signal reversal of the situation and 
opinions of the South upon ) this vital subject 

That the distinguished subject of this notice should have 
imbibed the opinions of those patriots and statesmen who 
divided public opinion in his State and section, requires no 
defence or apology. 

Standing tor the first time fresh from the walls of college 
life, a representative of a numerous and influential constitu- 
ency, it was a high compliment to his character that one so 
young should have been recognised as the champion of a com- 
mon faith. 

We do not doubt but the earlier years of the Revolutionary 
patriots witnessed their approval of a form of government 
which riper thought and more enlarged experience taught 
— to detest and overthrow. 

hat Mr. Faulkner should in that day have adopted the doc- 
A of those master-minds who vindicated the honor and pro- 
tected the interests of the South, and that all of those distin- 
guished Virginians who participated in these earlier objections 
to slavery, should have admitted their theories to be over- 
thrown by facts, and accompanied Mr. Faulkner in acknow- 
ledging his conviction, is a tribute to truth and justice as well 
as to the generous impartiality of the distinguis hed proselyte. 

The part which Mr. Faulkner bore in the discussion of that 
exciting question, gave him great prominence in his state, and 
has, in latter days, when all knowledge of the circumstances 
surrounding the question has passed away, been perverted by 
his political enemies into an instrument of assault upon him. 
This was particularly the case in 1851, in the canvass which 
resulted in his first election to Congress. An address which he 
published in reply to one of these assaults, explains so fully the 
motives which operated upon him, that we make the following 
brief extract from it as forming an appropriate part of his 
pi litic al history. 

“It is well known that in the Sesssion of 183 1-32, there 
occurred a debate in the House of Delegates of Virginia, upon 
the expediency of adopting some prospective plan for the 
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gradual extinction of slavery in the State—This debate took 
place shortly after the Southampton massacre, and when the 
public mind, especially of Eastern Virginia, was harrowed and 
excited by that tragic: il event; at a period when Southern 
markets were closed against the e wee ation of our slaves ; 
when the public anxiety was awakened by the unprecedented 
increase of the slave population of the State—when our agri- 
cultural products were at a low point of depression, and when 
slave property in Eastern Virginia had become in a great mea- 
sure a burden to its proprietors. The movement originated with 
the slaveholders of Eastern Virginia—was sustained by nume- 
rous memorials from that section of the State—by large public 
meetings, assembled at their court-houses, and by their public 
presses. 

“In all my remarks upon the occasion referred to, I spoke as 
a slave-holder might properly speak, addressing a community 
of slave-holders—as a Virginian might speak, addressing an 
assembly of Virginians—as a friend of the white race might 
speak, appealing to the interests of that race. I examined the 
influence of that institution upon the agricultural, commercial, 
and manufacturing interests of the Commonwealth—upon the 
interests of the white laborer—the artizans and mechanics of 
the State; and not an idea can be extracted from my remarks, 
that is not founded upon an exclusive reference to the pros- 
perity and happiness of that race with which I am identified by 
God and nature.—Not a sentiment was uttered by me that 
cannot be sustained by similar or stronger sentiments from the 
writings and opinions of Washington, Jefferson, W ythe, Mason, 
Lee, the elder Tucker, and a host of other names great and 
illustrious, in the annals of our Commonwealth. That debate 
occurred at a period when we could discuss such questions as 
freely in our Halls of State Legislation as we could by our 
own firesides. There was then no abolition party in the U athe 
States. That wicked and fanatical sect had its origin at a later 
period, to wit, in 1834, immedi: ately subsequent to the action of 
the British Government upon the emancipation question in their 
West India possessions. 

“Tt has now been near twenty years since that speech was 
delivered, and few, I apprehend, sufticiently remember my 
remarks, or the circumstances under which the y were made, to 
place a fair estimate upon my position at the time. It has, 
consequently, been the subject of frequent misrepresentation 
by superficial scribblers and unscrupulous partisans. There is 
but one spirit which pervades my entire argument, and that is 
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a love and devotion to the best interests of Virginia. I may, in 
some of my views, have displayed an immaturity of judgment, 
but the patriotism of the sentiments will be questioned by none. 
And when [ reflect upon my youth at the period of that dis- 
cussion—upon the circumstances existing at the time, and which 
awakened a spirit of ultraism even in Eastern delegates of 
advanced years—and, further, when I reflect upon the extent 
to which we were urged to prompt and decided action, by 
ee of such commanding positions as the editor of the 

ichmond Enquirer, I only feel gratified at the tone of senti- 
ment which thus fell from me on that occasion.” 

Mr. Faulkner here introduced several extracts from his speech, 
of the most conservative tone and character, which we omit, and 
he concludes as follows : 

“The views which I expressed in 1832, upon this delicate 
and interesting subject of State policy, are before the country. 
They cannot be recalled. Litera Ser ipta manet. There they 
stand for good or for evil. When delivered they were in 
accordance with the feelings and sentiments of Virginia. All 
the motives which prompted my action were sound and patri- 
otic. If I erred, it was an error of the times—an error shared 
by me in common with many of the noblest and brightest spirits 
in this Commonwealth, and who have since been honored with 
every mark of trust and confidence within the gift of their 
native State.” 

In this same year Mr. Faulkner was appointed by Governor 
John Floyd, father of the present Secretary of War, a Com- 
missioner on behalf of the State of Virginia, to examine and 
report on a disputed question of boundary between that State 
and the State of Maryland. Many years prior to this time a 
controversy of much interest had sprung up between the States 
of Virginia and Maryland in relation to their boundary line as 
fixed by the River Potomac, involving in the disputed territory 
portions of five counties in Virginia, and upwards of half a 
million of acres of land. This subject had often engaged the 
attention of the Legislature of Maryland, and the claims of that 
state to the territory in question were ‘enforced by able and 
elaborate arguments and reports from the pen of B. 8. Pigman, 
John V. L. McMahon, and other of her eminent jurists. Fre- 
quent efforts were made to have the line deterniined by 
compact, but the negotiations were unsuccessful. At length 
the General Assembly of Maryland passed a resolution author- 
izing and directing the Attorney-General of that State to file 
proceedings in the Supreme Court of the U.S., against the 
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State of Virginia, to contest before that high tribunal her right 
to the territory in dispute. Legal roceedings were ¢ accordingly 
commenced. The subject was ; ken up in the Legislature of 
Virginia, and resulted in the passage of a resolution, authorizing 
the Governor of that State to appoint a committee to examine 
the points in controversy between the two States, and report in 
time for the action of the next General Assembly. Mr. Faulk- 
ner, as before stated, was appointed the Commissioner under 
the resolution of the State of Vi irginia. His report, abounding 
in many interesting facts, and embracing a full discussion of 
the points of law involved, was communicated to the succeeding 
legislature by Governor Floyd, who, upon its elaborate research, 
its ample information, and its Incid exposition of the points in- 
volved, bestowed the tribute of his highest admiration and 
praise. The report at once settled the controversy between 
Virginia and Maryland. The legal proceedings commenced 
were immediately dismissed, nor has the claim of Maryland to 
this disputed territory ever since in any form been revived. 
This report of Mr. Faulkner is not only to be seen in the legis- 
lative records of the State, but has also been incorporated in 
some of the histories of Virginia. 

Mr. Faulkner was a member of the House of Delegates, in 
1833, during that stormy session which followed the celebrated 
proclaination of General Jackson. It appears from the public 
journals that he made during that session two speeches on the 
relation of the States to the Federal Gov ernment, but none of 
them have been preserved. His opinions, however, at that 
period may be seen by his support of a series of resolutions 
introduced by Mr. Brown of Petersburg, and which were 
adopted by the House of Delegates. These resolutions con- 
demn the doctrine of nullification as disorganizing and revolu- 
tionary, and as not a legitimate inference from the principles of 
98 and 799; but i in all other respects they go to the full extent 
of the States’ Rights views asserted by the disciples of Mr. 
Calhoun. 

In this year Mr. Faulkner was married, retired to private life, 
and devoted himself assiduously to the practice of his profes- 
sion. 

In 1841, he was again called into politics by the people of 
his Senatorial District, who elected him to represent them in the 
Senate of Virginia. He did not, however, serve out the whole 
of his term; but resigned his seat in the spring of *42. Upon 
doing so, he published a valedictory address to his constituents, 
which indicates so well the comprehensive views of the writer 
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as a legislator, that we make the following extract from 
it :— 

“If public life possesses any charm to compensate for its 

feverish anxieties and numerous privations, it is the opportunity 
which it affords, in this young and growing republic, to states- 
men of every grade, ‘ whether of high or low degree,’ to con- 
tribute their humble agency to advance the great cause of 
Human Improvement; to give asound and wholesome direction 
to public sentiment, and to place upon record their firm and in- 
flexible adherence to those lofty principles of honor and good 
faith, without the observance of which, nations are but banded 
rol bbers and privileged plunderers. Fora short time a member 
of that branch of the legislative power, whose constitutional 
action is confined to a revision of the proceedings of the more 
numerous body—whose sphere of usefulness is most absurdly 
restricted by this antiquated remnant of a former system and 
whose proceedings are almost a ‘sealed volume’ to the consti- 
tuent body, I can indicate no important measure of public 
policy which I have originated, and none for whose adoption I 
can claim any further credit than my individual vote. Yet I 
can appeal, with an unshrinking and abiding confidence, to the 
record, and to the evidence of my brother senators, to bear me 
out in the declaration when [ assert, that during my entire ser- 
vice in the public councils of the State, I have expressed no 
opinion, and recorded no vote, the effect of which has not been 
in consonance with the sentiment above expressed. 

“To preserve inviolate the honor, the reputation, and good 
faith, of my native State: 

“To extend an equality of political rights to every class of 
her citizens : 

“To enlarge the bounds of human enjoyment, so far as such 
subjects are within the prov ince of legislation: 

“To sustain those principles of fundamental law and public 
policy, with which, all of ye x that I possess, as a public 
man, is identified, and which I believe are essential to the pre- 
servation of the Liberty il Union of this great Confederacy : 

“To stimulate and cherish the prosperity of the State in 
every department of human industry, swayed by no selfish and 
sectional feelings, and cramped by no narrow and contracted 
views of State ‘poliey : : 

“To encourage agriculture ; to establish internal communica- 
tion; to vivify commerce and the mechanic ar ts; to ameliorate 
the condition of the deaf, the dumb, the blind, and i insane; to 
promote, far and wide, the cause of popular education, and to 
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de velop and bring into active value the numerous and boundless 
mineral resources of this highly favored but greatly neglected 
Commonwealth.” 

Such patriotic sentiment emanates only from statesmen of the 
most enlarged views of political economy, and the beauty and 
force of the language employed in Sepreesing them, afford un- 
questionable proof of the profound learning and brilliant talent 
of the author. 

In 1843, Mr. Faulkner was a prominent advocate of the annex- 
ation of Texas. He made several able speeches in favor of the 
measure, and the Virginia Press of that time contain some 
striking essays from his pen on that subject 

In 1846, he distinguis od himself by his prompt, early, and 
efficient sup port of the Mexican war. As early as the 12th of 
May of that year he was prominent in stimulating the organ- 
ization of companies in his county, and offered his own services 
to the Hon. Wm. Smith, then Governor of Vi irginia, for an 
appointment in the regiment then expected to be raised by 
Virginia. He addressed the people to arouse their enthusiasm 
upon the subject, and made the distinct announcement that the 
family of no man who enlisted should want any of the comforts 
or necessaries of life during his absence as long as his private 
purse lasted ; he also promised that if Congress did not vote them 
a land bounty, he would give each man who enlisted from 
Berkeley and received an honorable disch: arge one hundred and 
fifty ac res of land in Texas. The ardor with which he embarked 
in the support of this great measure of national policy, brought 
him into frequent cons sultations with the Executive of Virginia 
in the matter of arranging and organizing the regiment of Vir- 
ginia Volunteers, and also upon one oceasion in consultation 
with the Secretary of War and President Polk on the same sub- 
ject, under an authority conferred upon him by the Governor of 
Virginia. 

The contiguity of Mr. Faulkner’s residence to Pennsylvania 
subjected his slave property to vast depredations committed by 
the underground railroad. This fact. as well as the loud com- 
plaints of his neighbors, who were also losing their slaves, 
attracted lis attention to the necessity of additional legislation 
by Congress to carry out the Fugitive Slave clause in ‘the eon- 
stitution. A relation of a part of his personal history by himself, 
in his speech in the House of Representatives in 1852, which 
we extract, describes more briefly and better than we can his 
movements to effect the enactment of the Fugitive Slave Law 
by Congress. 
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“ As early as the year 1846, my attention was in an especial 
manner drawn to that extraordinar y condition of things existing 
in this Confederacy, exhibiting the virtual and practic: ul nullifi- 

cation of one of the most important provisions secured by the 
Constitution to the South. The guarantee existed, it is true (as 
a dead letter), in the Federal eompact; but public sentiment 
and State legislation combined, had rendered it as absolutely 
inoperative as if it had been expressly excluded from the terms 
of our National Covenant. The act of Congress of 1793, depend- 
ing for its vitality upon state agents and state officers, its effi- 
eacy was wholly destroyed by the legislation of the States 
forbidding the codperation of state officers in its enforcement. 
I cannot better illustrate the spirit of Northern legislation upon 
this subject than to refer to the case of Vermont, which by an 
act of November, 1843, inflicted a heavy pecuniary penalty, 
and declared it to be a penitentiary offence, not only for a state 
officer, but even for any cztizen of that State, to aid in the recap- 
ture of a fugitive slave. I found that hostility to the institu- 
tions of the South was an incres ising and growing sentiment in 
the North, stimulated and fomented by politicians for the worst 
and most nefarious purposes. 

“Shortly after this occurred the brutal murder of Kennedy 
by a mob of free negroes and abolitionists in Pennsylvania, 
whilst engaged in the assertion of his legal and constitutional 
rights ; and next the prompt and dis raceful acquittal of the 
murderers, and their discharge from all punishment whatever. 
I felt persuaded that unless there was some decided action upon 
the part of Congress in giving efficacy and value to this despised 
prov ision of the Constitution, and some change in the public 
sentiment of the North, leading to a better understanding and 
more thorough recognition of the rights of the South, that the 
Union must be brought to a speedy and violent rupture. I, 
accordingly, in July, 1847, opened a correspondence with seve- 

ral of the most prominent and distinguished men of the nation, 
suggesting such remedies as occurred to my mind for the ex xist- 
ing evil, and soliciting their advice. From none of them did I 
receive the slightest encouragement to the idea that any amend- 
ment could be obtained to the act of 1793 by Congress. Mr. 
Calhoun, in emphatic terms, replied to me that ‘any r attemp t to 
procure favorable legislation from Congress would be idle.’ 

** Not discouraged by this advice, I determined, in the spring 
of 1848, to submit myself to the voters of Berkeley County as a 
candidate for a seat in the House of Delegates—intending, if 
elected, to endeavor to bring the whole moral power of Virginia 
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to bear upon this subject before Congress. I was elected, and, 
accordingly, within a few days after taking my seat in that 
body, I submitted a resolution for the appointment of a select 
committee to consider the subject in all its bearings, and to 
report. The resolution was adopted, and a committee appointed, 
of which I was chairman. Early in the month of February fol- 
lowing, I submitted, with the sanction of the committee, my 
report, which was unanimously adopted by both branches of the 
General Assembly of Virginia, instructing our Senators, and 
requesting our Representatives to urge upon the consideration 
of Congress, the amendments of the law of 1793, recommended 
in that report. These joint resolutions of Virginia were laid 
before the Senate and House of Representatives but a few days 
before the adjournment of the Thirtieth Congress, and too late 
for any action upon them at that time. 

“Early in the following session of Congress, Mr. Mason, of 
Virginia, in pursuance of the instructions of his State, submitted 
to the Senate a bill to carry out the second section, fourth article 
of the Constitution, in relation to fugitives from labor. Had 
that bill come before Congress wholly as an independent mea- 
sure of policy, it is difficult to say what may have been its fate. 
But the momentous questions growing out of the admission of 
California as a State into this Union, the establishment of terri- 
torial governments for Utah and New Mexico, and the settle- 
ment of the Texas boundary bill, afforded an opportunity highly 
favorable to its being successfully passed during that session. 
Without going into the details of that stormy and ever-memo- 
rable session of Congress, it may be sufficient for my present 
purpose here to state, that the fugztive slave law, with all the 
other acts constituting that series of measures, called the adjust- 
ment or compromise, were passed early in the month of Sep- 
tember, 1850, and received the signature of President Fillmore. 

Mr. Faulkner’s speech early in December, 1848, at that 
time published extensively in the papers, and his subsequent 
report from the Select Committee of the House of Delegates 
of Virginia, were the first district presentations to the country 
of those violations of the Federal Compact in the case of 
Fugitive Slaves, which have so largely since occupied its atten- 
tion. That report was the most powerful exposition of the 
grievances which the Southern Border States were then labor- 
ing under, and vindication of the necessity of some further 
legislation on the subject. A large edition of this document 
was published by authority of the General Assembly of Vir- 
ginia, and presented Mr. Faulkner prominently before the 
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South, as one of its ablest and most reliable champions and 
defenders. 
Wee sannot forbear presenting a few extracts from it. 


“ Te thus appears, that for many years after the adoption of 


the constitution, the guaranty of the Tight to recapture fugitive 
slaves was held sacred | 'V the people of the north. And it is 
now painful to recur to the period, when under the influence 
of sectional jealousy and political fanaticism, those plighted 
engagements of public faith were ruthlessly cast aside, and 
those dormant ele ‘ments of mischief roused into action which 
now arrest the fears of every patriot heart, and even at that 
time caused our illustrious Jefferson to express the hope that 
he might not live to weep over their results. The period here 
alluded to is that when the territory of Missouri asked for 
admission as an equal and sovereign member of this confede- 
racy. The evil and pernicious passions to which that contro- 
versy gave rise ; the elements of sectional strife and of unholy 
discord which it developed, have cast, and still continue to 
east, their deepening shadows over the fate of this Union. The 
results of that stormy and exciting session of Congress are 
familiar to us all. Missouri was admitted as a state, tree from 
any condition that impaired her equality and sovereignty as a 
member of this confederac y. To that extent the constitution 
was saved from violence and the Union preserved from the 
perils that threatened to engulf it. Yet from that day to the 
present, the feeling engendered in that sectional war of ambi- 
tion against the South, has never slumbered. be * = 

“This glorious Union itself, which for more than half a cen- 
tury has held out the promise of liberty, peace, and hap pine ss 
to the white man, - least for an indefinite series of ages, in a 
territory capable of sustaining in comfort the whole popul: ition 
of Europe, may be rent asunder by the feuds which are 
becoming daily more embittered on this exciting subject. The 
members of this committee are not in any degree emulous of 
the character of alarmists. But they cannot forget that in one 
of the fables which the wisdom of antiquity has ‘bequeathed to 
us, the cry of ‘the wolf, ‘the wolf,’ was disregarded by the 
drowsy she] y+herd—once too often. 

“ Nor ane the note of alarm come first from‘them. It was 
sounded by ArexanpeR Hamitroy, a northern statesman, more 
than sixty years ago, when he told the people of New York, 
in convention, that the Union could not have been formed 
without the guaranties demanded by the south on the subject 
of slave property. It was sounded by Fisuer Ames, a northern 
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statesman, at the same period when he made a similar state- 
ment to the people of Massachusetts in convention assembled. 
It was sounded by the supreme court of the state of Prenn- 
SYLVANIA, When it announced through one of its most vene- 
rable oracles of the law: ‘That the south would not have 
consented to have become parties to the constitution, unless 
their property in slaves had been secured.’ It was sounded 
by the supreme court of the United States, when it announced 
to the north, through the lips of a northern judge: ‘That the 
full recognition of this right and title was indispensable to the 
security of this species of property in all the slave-holding 
states, and was so vital to the preservation of their domestic 
interests and institutions, that it constituted a fundamental 
article, without the adoption of which, the Union could not 
have been formed.’ 

“ Look well at these solemn warnings, and then look at the 
actual state of things in the sixtieth year of the constitu- 
tion. * * * 

“In such a diseased state of opinion as prevails in the non- 
slaveholding states, on the subject of southern slavery, it may 
well be imagined what the character of their local legislation 
must be. Yet it is deemed by the committee their “duty to 
present before the country the actual state of that legislation, 
that the people of this commonwealth and of the entire south 
may see how rapid and complete has been its transition from a 
fraternal interest in our welfare to a rank and embittered 
hostility to our institutions. The legislation to be found upon 
this subject, on the’statute books of the non-slav eholding states, 
may be divided into two classes. 

* * * * # * % 

“Tt is the opinion of this committee, that it will be difficult 
for human wisdom to devise an act or a system of legislation 
by Congress, by which the rights guaranteed to the owners of 
fugitive slaves can, at the present time, and under the feelings 
now prevalent at the north, secure our rights to the full extent 
that they were designed to be secured at the adoption of the 
federal. constitution. ‘Two generations of men have been born, 
and the second has well nigh passed away, since the rights in 
question were bought and paid for. Our northern brethren of 
this generation, for the most part, have forgotten, or never 
knew, that their ancestors received, and that they are now 
enjoying, a full equivalent for conceding to us the rights in 
question. Not one in a thousand has ever read, or will ever 
read, the evidence contained in this paper, of tle contract made 
15 
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by their fathers. Or, if they be never so well versed in the 
history of the compromises of 1788, it is to be feared they will 
still seek to embarrass the recapture of the slaves taking refuge 
within their borders, because of their misguided and perverted 
sentiments of philanthropy and public policy. 

‘Against such a current of popular te ling and prejudice as 
now prevails on this subject in the non-slave shol ling states, it will 
therefore be difficult to legislate, so as to accomp lish the full 
and perfect enforcement of our rights, at all times and under 
all circumstances. Still much of the evil that now threatens to 
disturb the relations between the two great divisions of this 
confederacy, and to endanger the future peace and tranquillity 
of this nation, may be repressed by wise, e nergetic, and 
judicious legislation upon the part of Congress. We at least 
shall have disch: urged our duty to our country by pointing out 
in an honest spirit to that tribunal having cognizance of the 
subject, those remedies which may control and restrain the evil 
within the limits of a patient endurance. U pon Congress, if it 
shall refuse to adopt the suggestion —— set forth, or wiser or 
better remedies than those suggested, be the painful responsi- 
bility of the consequences that must inevitably follow.’ 

Most of the recommendations contained in that re port were 


adopted by Congress, and embodied in the Fugitive Slave Law ot 


1850. Impartial history points to Mr. Faulkner as the source 
from which the Legislation of 1850 in relation to Fugitive 
Slave Laws has resulted. 

During this session of the Legislature the subject of the Wil- 


mot Proviso attracted great attention, and led to the passage of 


the celebrated resolves of Virginia of 1849, in which her po- 
sition was clearly and firmly defined. That state declared its 
determination “ at all hazards, and to the last extre mity, to re- 
sist the passage by Congress of the Wilmot P rov iso, or any law 
abolishing slavery in the District of Columbia,” and re quested 
the Governor of that Commonwealth, in the event of the pas- 
sage of either of those laws, to convene the legislature of that 
state to consider the mode and measure of redress. Mr. I aulk- 
ner took a prominent part in the debate which these resolu- 
tions elicited, and gave to them his cordial and hearty 
support. 

In addition to this, the legislature at that session framed a 
new code, making many reforms in the civ il and criminal laws 
of that state. Mr. Faulkner was one of the most active men 
in that work of revision. His great experience as a lawyer 
made him fully aware of the necessity of many changes in the 
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system, and he devoted himself to suggesting and maturing 
many of the most valuable reforms in that code. 

Mr. Faulkner was employed during this year in an important 
cause, involving the ferry rights of the owners of land in Vir- 
ginia and Maryland on the Potomac. The case was argued at 
i: agerstown, before Chief-Justice Buchanan, of Mar yland. 
The ablest lawyers were employed, and great interest attached 
to the principles involved. The prine ipal points of Mr. Faulk- 
ner’s argument were published in the Virginia and Maryland 
papers of that day; it exhibited great research, was pro- 
nounced unanswerab 4 and added new laurels to his profes- 
sional fame. The case was determined in accordance with his 
views, the Chief-Justice frankly conceding in .the delivery of 
his opinion, that his convictions had undergone a total change 
under the force of that argument. 

In 1849, Jonathan Little, a citizen of the State of Maryland, 
whilst in the pursuit of a fugitive slave, was arrested upon the 
charge of being a kidnapper, and thrown into the jail of Hun- 
tington County, Pennsylvania. He was detained in confine- 
ment, having in vain solicited the aid of persons in his own 
state. Having heard of Mr. Faulkner’s professional ability, ope 
the zeal which he was then manifesting on the sub ject of 
Fugitive Slave Law, he made an appeal to him for relief. Mr. 
Faulkner immediately addressed a letter to the Governor of 
Maryland, which was extensively published at the time, and 
admired for its vigor and ability, invoking that state to take 
measures to release her citizen from illegal imprisonment, and 
volunteering his services in the case. This letter was commn- 
nicated by a special message from the Governor to the Legisla- 
ture of Maryland, and resulted in immediate steps being taken 
for the re lease of Mr. Little. 

On the 4th of July, 1850, Mr. Faulkner was one of the 
visitors at the annual examination of the cadets of the Virginia 
Military Institute. The governor, who was to have delivered 
the annual address, was absent. Mr. Faulkner was selected to 
fill his place, and without time for elaborate preparation, delivered 
an address which increased greatly and justly his already high 
repute ition as an orator and “schol: ar. There are some portions 
of it conveying such admirable sentiments aes elevated pur- 
poses, that we make a few extracts for the benefit, more espe- 
cially, of the young men of the country. 

* Labor is the founds ationof all solid and intellectual j improve- 
ment. It graduates, in truth, the value of the productions of 
matter as well as mind. It marks the distinction between 
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mediocrity and excellence in every pursuit in life. It was a 
favorite maxim with the ancients, ‘that the gods sold and did 
not give away their choicest blessings. By which was implied 
that a consideration was demanded, and that consideration was 
the labor of acquiring them. Genius left to itself, may for a 
time dazzle and delight us by its bright and transient corusca- 
tions, but, it is only when fed by the oil of labor, that it pours 
forth a steady and enduring light to illuminate the world for 
endless ages. Cast your minds back to those noble examples of 
eloquence and poetry from whose immortal pages you have 
been deriving instruction and pleasure for the last few years, 

and learn from them, by what toilsome and laborious steps they 
reached that pinnacle of fame, which has made them for ages the 
lights of the world. Cicero, in his Oration pro Archia, with 
which you are no doubt familiar, as it is within the range of 
your scholastic exercises, tells you what toils he endured, what 
gratifications he denied himself, to form that model of a perfect 
orator which yet stands unrivalled after a lapse of near two 
thousand years. Quantum alii tribuunt tempestivis conviv 118, 
quantum de nique alee, quantum pie, : tantum mihi egomet ad 
hue studia recolenda sumpsero. Cast your eyes over our own 
country and show me one man who has ever acquired any high 
and enduring reputation, who has not strengthened the endow- 
ments of nature by years of unceasing labor in the improve- 
ment of his intellect. If you will point me to a youth who 
exhibits a love of intellectual toil, I will show you one, whom 
no disadvantages of birth or fortune—no want of comeliness of 
person-—no train of adverse circumstances, can long retain in 
obscurity and poverty. The most ordinary mind is capable of 
a high degree of expansion and improvement, but that expansion 
can only be imparted to it by labor—continued, well-directed, 
assiduous and unceasing labor. It is this which strengthens 


and matures the intellect—collects tribute from the wealth of 


all ages and of all countries, and gives stability to the conclu- 
sions of human reason. It has been remarked by some writer, 
that indolence is the great hereditary vice of our nature ; if so, 
it readily accounts for the ver y few who have ever attained any 
solid and enduring distinetion in life. 

“But, gentlemen, what is labor? what is wealth? what is 
genius? What is office without the mens sibi conscia recti— 
without spotless integrity of character? Nothing, I assure you, 
literally nothing—a mere sounding brass and a tink ling cy mbal. 
Intergrity, in the sense in which I use the term, is op posed to 
simulation and dissimulation, to falsehood, to fraud, to deception, 
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to dishonesty and imposture in every matter, public or private. 
It is that quality which makes a man, in every condition in 
which he is placed, private or official, no matter how difficult, 
trying, and embarrassing it may be—forgetful of himself, when 
his interests are in conflict with the duties which he owes to 
his country or to his fellow-men; and prepared to discard every 
guide to action, but the dictates of a sound and approving 
conscience. It is this quality which, in private affairs, makes 
the honest man; and in public affairs, makes the patriot. Let 
it not be said that a man may be corrupt and dishonest as a 
politician, and yet Bes and upright asaman. Credat Judeus 
Apella, non ego. We owe certain duties to our fellow-men and 
to our country. To our fellow-men, the least of these duties are 
candor, frankness, and justice. To our country we owe the 
devotion of our hearts, guided by the best conclusions of our 
heads. The individual who, for the selfish purpose of enrich- 
ing himself, would be unjust to his fellow-man, has a plague- 
spot upon him that will sooner or later fester, and cover his 
whole system with putrefying sores. The man who, to promote 
his own petty temporary schemes of political advancement, 
would simulate opinions, which in his heart he does not enter- 
tain, or disavow principles which he believes essential to the 
true glory and permanent prosperity of his country, has already 
committed moral treason in his heart.” 

Mr. Faulkner was an active advocate for a 9 form in the 
organic law of Virginia, and favored the call of the Conven- 
tion which met in 1850, to frame a new ig and go- 
vernment for that State. The public mind of Virginia had 
long been dissatisfied with the the n existing system. To use 
Mr. Faulkner’s own language in referring to it upon a recent 
occasion in Congress :— 

“ Nothing short of a radical and fundamental change in its 
whole structure could satisfy the progressive aspirations of a 
people who felt that their energies were held in subjection by 
artificial restraints inconsistent with the true principles of 
republican freedom and equality. Great questions embracing 
all the organic pene of popular government with all the 
necessary safeguards for the protection of property — -involving 
a sectional transfer of political power from the East to the 
West—would engage the deliberations of the body and find a 
solution in its action. Its result was one of the proudest 
triumphs of popular government which the records of history 
can attest. A revolution as decided in its results as any of 
those which for the last century have deluged the monarchies 
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of Europe with blood, passed off under the influence of the 
acknowledged principles of popular supremacy as quietly and 
tranquilly as the most ordinary county election.” 

The important issues involved in the action of that body 
caused every portion of the State to delegate its ablest and 
most experienced statesmen to vindicate and defend their 
respective interests and gr Amongst them we observe 
the names of Gov. Wise, John Y. Mason, James Lyons, John 
Letcher, Wm. O. Goode, John M. Botts, George W. Summers, 
M. R. H. Garnett, John Janney, Robert Stanard, and many 
others of State and National reputation. 

Mr. Faulkner was elected to that Convention by a large 
majority, leading ” ry gentleman who was upon the ticket 
with him. He had been so constant a champion of the popu- 
lar reforms which the Convention was c: alled to enact, that the 
people with an almost unanimous voice delegated him to 
ee them in that body. They knew that their views 
would be properly reflected by him. The result was as antici- 
pated; he stood in the Convention a champion of all the 
reforms he had advocated on the hustings for years. The great 
subject of discussion in that body was the “ basis of repre- 
sentation”—to determine upon what principles of representa- 
tion the political power of the State should thereafter be 
apportioned. The debate upon that question occupied several 
months, and at times assumed a tone of excitement, threaten- 
ing a dissolution of the body. The speech delivered by Mr. 
Faulkner on that question, which occupied two days in its 
delivery, was regarded as a most prof found and unanswerable 
exposition of the true principles of popular government and 
was deemed conclusive upon the views prese mted. We take a 
few extracts from that portion of it which exhibits the points in 
controversy between the two sections of the State. 

“Two plans of representation are before me for consideration. 

“ The first proposes to base the legisl: itive power of the govern- 
ment upon the qualified voters, which, under an extended sys- 
tem of suffrage, is equivalent in its results to basing it upon the 
free white population of the State. This plan regards the 
people of this State as forming one great Commonwealth, sufli- 
ciently homogeneous in its interests and sentiments to live under 
one system of general and equal laws. It regards every citizen 
of the State as the member of one common political household : 
it allows no invidious discrimination as to wealth or locality, 
but regards them all as linked together in one common destiny, 
and connected by the mutual ties of interest and affection. 
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The great characteristic of this plan is equality—individual and 
political equality—amongst all the people of the State, so far as 
that equality can be enforced consistently with the preservation 
of our existing county lines. 

“Secondly. The other plan proposes so to organize the legisla- 
tive department of the government as to make it the special 
guardian of the property of the State. And it seeks to accom- 
plish this result by making one half of its power the representa- 
tive of persons and the other half the representative of property. 
That is to say, in a house of delegates of one hundred and fifty 
members, it assigns seventy-five, as the representatives of 
property or taxation, and seventy- ‘five as the representatives of 
numbers. And as the largest amount of the aggregate property 
of the State lies east of the Blue Ridge mountain, the effect of 
this plan is to vest in a sectional minority residing east of the 
Blue Ridge, the absolute dominion and control over the legisla- 
ture of the State, notwithstanding a large majority of its free 
white inhabitants reside west of that dividing line. This plan 
regards the State, not as one great indivisible commonwealth, 
united in interest and feeling, but as a confede racy of discordant 
and hostile sections. Its great characteristic is distrust—dis- 
trust, if not of the common honesty and integrity of the people, 
at least of their identity with and loyalty to the great interests 

of Virginia. It seeks to effect its purpose of power by an un- 
equi al allotment of representation amongst the different portions 
of the State; by invidious discriminations amongst sections 
founded upon their greater or less wealth, and by t trampling 
Fe unnecessarily under foot, as one of the mise shievous tollies 

French democracy, that great principle of popular govern- 
nantes right of the people, by which alone can be meant, 
the right of a majority of the people to prescribe its laws and 
to regul: ate its ge neral policy. 

“Sir, before I could give my support to any such scheme of 
gov ernment as that which I have last described, supposing it to 
accomplish the professed object of its advocates, I must be satis- 
fied by them, that there exists in this State, some stern and 
overruling necessity for its adoption. Some principles of 
scarcely less foree and potency than the principle of the salus 
populi. I am eee to admit that governments, to be well 
organized, should be adapted to the condition and cireumstan- 
ces of the community over which they are to act. I know 
there are many nations, indeed, on this globe to which a free 
government W ould be the heaviest curse which an angry heaven, 
in its wrath, could inflict upon them. But I trust the people 
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of Virginia have not reached that point yet, as to make us 
doubtful of their capacity for all the great purposes of self- 
government. Before, therefore, I can sanction any such vio- 
lent departure from the principles of a pure representative 


government, I must be satisfied of the existence of a state of 


things amongst us far more dangerous to liberty and property 
than I believe there is any color or foundation for at this time. 
[ must believe the rights of property subject to much greater 
perils in this state, than I now believe them to be, to jus- 
tify me in adopting any such principles for their protection. 
Least of all could I give it my assent, if there be other means 
less offensive and far more efficient, which are fully adequate 
to the protection of every just claim of property. 

“The difference between these two systems of representation 
is marked. The one plants itself upon the great principles 
which distinguish the popular from all other forms of govern- 
ment. The other invokes to its aid, only those arguments de- 
rived from expediency and interest, which have been resorted 
to in all times past, and which will be resorted to in all time to 
come—no matter what the particular form of civil polity—to 
justify the subjection of many to the few. The one regards 
the people as the true source and fountain of power, and the 
only safe depository of power. The other regards property as 
an active, positive, controlling influerice in government ; as ex- 
posed to continual depredations from the eupidity and rapacity 
of the masses, and as alone safe, when with one foot upon the 
body of the people, it is clothed with the armor of government 
to prote ct itself from the apprehended assaults of the poor and 
necessitous. 


“Sir, the line of discrimination between these two systems of 


representation is as wide as that impassable gulf which sepa- 
rated the virtuous Abraham from the accursed Dives. 

“Mr. Chairman, I propose to say a few words upon the prin- 
ciple of the suffrage basis, before ‘J proce seed to the more imme- 
diate object of my remarks—an examination of the mixed 
basis, as a scheme for the protection of property. 

“The suffrage basis has been extensively adopted i in the recent 
state constitutions of this confederacy ; and it does seem to me 
that whether you look to the philosophical or practical princi- 
ples involved in the creation of the power, it is the most just 
and natural principle of representation. 

“Tn the structure of any government, the first inquiry which 
must occur to any mind, is to ascertain who are to be allowed, 
by common consent, to exercise the political power of that 
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community ; in other words, who are to exercise the right of 
suffrage. In every representative republic, the power of that 
reptiblic must necessarily reside in its voting population. They 
select the agents of government—they mould the action and 
policy of the government to suit their pleasure. It is in the 
wise regulation of that feature of the constitution therefore 

that you must, in the first place, fix whatever safeguard you 
may deem expedient to preserve the interests of society. It is 
there that you must impose your restraints, if you have any 
alarms for the safety of property. It is there that your confi- 
dence or distrust in the virtue and intelligence of your fellow- 
citizens must exhibit itself. When you have ascertained who 
shall exercise the right of suffrage, you have given us the 
measure of your confidence in the people. If you think pro- 
perty unsafe if left to the control of the masses of society, you 
will impose such qualifications upon the right as to limit its 
exercise to those who alone can be safely intrusted with it. If 
you have confidence in the justice, the virtue, and the intelli- 
gence of the people, in their capacity to comprehend the great 
interests of society, and in their patriotism to maintain those 
interests, you will enlarge the right of suffrage to its greatest 
practical limits. I shall assume it for grante d, that no “gentle- 
man in this Convention is going to enlarge the area of suffrage 
from any personal considerations connected with a mere race 
for temporary popularity—that he is not driven into that re- 
form from any outward pressure upon his judgment and con- 
victions—but that he will do so, because his own knowledge 

and observation of our people satisfy him that it can be safely 
and properly done. I say then, when you have fixed suffrage 
you have given to us your own solemn conviction, as statesmen, 
as to the persons in whose hands the safety and control of all 
the dearest interests of the State may be safely deposited. 

“ Having then ascertained who are to be clothed with the po- 
litical power of the State—who are to exercise the right of 
suffrage—who, in the expressive language of the bill of rights, 
are the persons ‘having a common interest with and attach- 
ment to the community,’ it would seem to me that the subject 
of representation in your general assembly is but a corollary 
flowing from the proposition thus determined. 

cow hat i is representation,and what isit designed to accomplish ? 
It is the mode by which the people—here too numerous and 
far scattered to meet in council after the manner of the ancient 
Gauls and Germans—depute their agents to speak and act for 
them in some common hall of deliberation. The gentleman 
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from ¢ ulpeper (Mr. Barsovr), in his very able and interesting 
argument referred to the representative system as the noblest 
achievement of modern political science. Unquestionably it is, 
if he alludes to the perfection which that system has acquired 
in modern times. But the representative system was not un- 
known to the ancient Greeks. It has been known for many 


centuries in England and among the continental nations of 


Europe; and the only great improvement which modern 
political science has achieved, has been, to make it conform 
more exactly to the source from which it springs, to make it 
the express image of that of which it is but the substitute—the 
voice of the qualified voters at the polls. 

“ Representation, then, in its purity, is the collected suffrages 
of the people. It is the impersonation of their will in the legisla- 
tive assembly. It is perfect or imperfect,—it accords with the 
purposes of its institution, or depa rts from those purposes, just 
as it is made to convey faithfully or to convey falsely the aggre- 
gate of those voices which are spoken at the polls. It is, or it 
ought to be a perfect lens, to collect into one common focus 
the scattered rays of public sentiment throughout the State. 

jut if you so construct the instrument as to gather or even 
multiply the rays which pass through one-half of its dise, and 
to repel those or a portion of those which ought to pass through 
the other half, you may succeed in throwing an image of pub lie 
opinion into your legisl: ative hall, but it will be an image per- 
verted, distorted, and deformed. 

“The plan submitted by the suffrage basis party, proposes to 
give representation that perfection to which modern science 
has brought it. It regards every voter in the Commonwealth 
as standing upon the same pl itform of e& jual rights ; as having 
each and all an equal voice in determining the action and 
policy of the government. As it allows to ‘individual wealth 
no superior weight or influence at the polls, so it does not allow 
to aggregate wealth any superior weight or influence in your 
halls of legis ation. As it does not graduate the intelligence 
and interest in the community, of any “individu: al voter, by the 
amount of property which he holds, neither does it ore aduate 
the intelligence and patriotism of counties and districts by the 
property ascertained to be within their limits. The same 
equi ality which reigns in the primary assemblies of the people, 
is transferred to your representative chamber. It is in this 
mode, and in this mode only, that your representative hall can 
be, what it ought to be, a faithful mirror of the sentiments and 
opinions of the people of Virginia. 
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Precisely opposite to this in its effects, is the proposition 
contained in the scheme of the mixed basis party. Whilst it 
concedes with us the equality of all the individual voters at the 
polls, it utterly annihilates that equ: ality, in transferring their 
voices from the hustings to the halls of legislation. By that 
system the voice of the voters at the vole is one thing, and their 
voice in the representative chamber, is a different and totally 
distinct thing. A new process is interposed between suffrage 
and representation, and under its magical operation a vote in 
one section of the State is multiplied so as to count two, and 
two votes in another section scaled so as to count one. ‘This 
may be a very ingenious piece of political mechanism—it may 
be admirab ly fitted to accomplish the object for which it is 
designed, the perpetu: ition of power in one section of the State, 
at the e xpense of another—but it is difficult to see in what form 
it gives protection to property, or re ‘flects in its results the voice 
of the people of Virginia. I true t this is not that representative 
system, which the gentleman from Culpeper regards as the 
noblest achievement of modern political science ; if so, it would 
seem that the perfection of representation consists in the 
facility which it affords to misrepresent the sentiment of the 
people of this State. 

rm * % * 

“Tn the argument which I addressed to the committee on yes- 
terday, | endeavored to show that in the structure of a repre- 
sentative republic, there were but two modes in which you can 
give any effectual protection to property. 

= ist. An active or positive power of protect: ion by restrict ing 
the right of suffrage to those who are the owners of property. 
If this is not deemed expedient, then 

“ Ond. A defensive power of protection by limitations em- 
braced in the constitution, w ithholding from the agents created 
by universal suffrage, the power to injure or oppress the in- 
ter rest of property. 

“ [ said that an examination of all the constitutional systems 
of which we have any account in history—whether in ancient or 
modern times—de monstrates the fact that where the end to be 
accomplished i is not sectional power—but bond fide, the pro- 
tection of property, they are the only modes known to the 
wisdom and experience of mankind, and I defied the production 
of any accredited fact, in which it had ever otherwise been 
effectually done. 

“T endeavored to show that as representation is but the product 
of suffrage, it must of necessity conform in all its qualities and 
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characteristics to the source from which it emanates. If it 
springs from a suffrage restricted to the owners of property, it 
will have in it all the elements conservative of property. If it 
springs from a system which rejects at the very source of 
power all regard to the influence of property, it matters not in 
what form you may subsequently attempt to infuse it as a 
positiv e element into your government, the attempt must be 
vain, idle, and delusive. These are propositions which, it would 
strike me, ought to command the assent of every gentleman 
who reflects upon the organization of Government. 

“T endeavored further to show, that by the universal conces- 
sion of every gentleman who had yet addressed this body, it 
was its purpose and determination to reject all property qua- 
lification upon the right of suffrage, and that property and 
power being thus divorced at the polls could never again be 
re-united as an active element in our representative system. 

‘If, then, property requires any protection in the common- 
wealth of Virginia, by your organic law, in what form can you 
afford it that protection ? 

“ Manifestly you can do it only by that defensive armor which 
is to be found in wise and wholesome limitations upon the 
powers of those agents who may be intrusted with the exercise 
of the powers of government. 

“This, sir, is the system which I advocate—it is the system 
which met the approval of my intelligent constituency in the 
month of August last, and which I feel instructed to maintain 
upon this floor. 

“Sir, whatever may be the views of other gentlemen, I regard 
the system of limitations as amongst the “highest and most 

valuable advances made in the science of government. It is in 
this, that the superior excellency of our institutions is — , 
over the celebrated republics of ancient days. It is only 
comparatively recent times that the true scope and just limits 
of government seem to have been perfectly understood, or if 
understood, that they have been made to conform rightly to 
their legitimate purpose. Sir, the true object of government 
is protection—protection to the persons and property of its peo- 
ple. Its highest duties are of a defensive character. To 
guard the citizen against violence and fraud, and to secure to 
him the undisturbed enjoyment of the fruits of his enterprise 
and labor. It is no great parens patr i#—no fee-simple owner 
of the soil—no proprietor of the property of the State, to collect 
ad libitum in the shape of taxes, and to distribute at its discre- 
tion in the shape of appropriations, its bounties over the 
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commonwealth. It best performs its functions by abstaining 
from all interference w ith the labor and property of individu: als ; 
and that government, in my judgment, is best, which is least 
seen and felt in the pursuits of life. 

“Sir, if there be any one fact more than another which satis- 
fies me of the « capacity of man for self-government ;—of his 
fitness to fulfil the high destiny which awaits him on this con- 
tinent—of his growing and increasing improve ment in politic “al 
science—it is the number and character of those limitations 
upon the powers of government which experience is every day 
disclosing, and whic h are now forming fundamental fee itures in 
every recent state constitution in this confederacy. In our 
earliest state constitutions, you observe no limitations whatever 
upon the taxing, the appropriating, and debt-creating power of 
the government. The extent to which those powers were 
susceptible of abuse, and the extent to which the true objects 
of government could be perverted by their misapplication, 
seems not to have been foreseen. Experience has since reveale d 
that evil—the remedy has been applied—that remedy has every- 
where been found effectual. It is in those limitations to which 
[ refer. 


x “ 


“That all the great material interests of a community are justly 
entitled, and will, at all times, receive the support ‘and aid of 
government, no one will question. Governments are instituted, 
amongst other purposes, that men may acquire property in 
peace, and transmit it in safety to their posterity. There can 
be no fear that governments based upon the will and affections 
of an enlightened and virtuous people, will ever be unmindful 
of the interests of property. It has been well said, that the 
sanctity of private property is the great cardinal principle of 
Europe an society. That there the jus privatum is everywhere 
sacredly o ybserved and strictly enforced. Can less be said of 
American society, or of American institutions? Assuredly not. 
But to concede that the pecuniary interests of any State, no 
matter how great, can outweigh in the scale of an enlightened 
political economy, that immense capital of moral treasure which 
is locked up in the lives, the liberties, the affections, the duties, 
and the responsibilities of a majority of the free and intelligent 
people of any community, it seems to me is a doctrine better 
suited to the climate ot Russia than to the latitude of North 
America. As in the eye of heaven, one rational and immortal 
soul is of more value than the whole material world besides; 
so in the eye of enlightened statesmanship—in the eye of poli- 
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tical justice, man, with all his vast moral and intellectual 
capi abilities, is immeasurably beyond the mere material interests 
of society. If, indeed, government was a mere mercantile 
partnership, as some gentlemen here suppose it to be, with no 
nobler or higher purpose than to add dollar to dollar, there 
might be some foundation for the idea, but government exists to 
protect lite—to preserve liberty—to enlarge the circle of the 
domestic sympathies and affections ; to elevate man in the great 
seale of social civilization. The power, the strength, the glory 
of a republic resides in its population. _ It is their labor which 
creates her wealth; their genius which adorns and illustrates ‘= 
her fame ; their wisdom which guides her public councils ; and 

their patriotism which defends her liberties and maintains her 

existence. Sir, these are not the sentiments of French Demo- 

cracy, as some would lead us to believe. They are the senti- 

ments of enlightened statesmen and patriots throughout the 

world. And never have they been better expressed than in 

those celebrated lines which came from the pen of one of the 

purest men, and most virtuous statesmen, which England has 
ever produced : 





‘What constitutes a State ? 
Not high raised-battlements or labored mound, 
| Thick wall or moated gate ; 
Not cities proud with spires and turrets crowned, 
Not land, nor broad-armed ports, 
Where laughing at the storm rich navies ride; 
Not starred and spangled courts, 
Where low-browed baseness wafts perfume to pride ; 
No! men; high-minded men ; 
Men who their duties know, 
sut know their rights, and knowing, dare maintain. 
‘These constitute a State.’ af) 


On the 7th and 8th of July, 1851, he addressed the Conven 
tion on the subject of taxation. On this question he found 
himself opposed to the views of Gov. Wise. They had gen- 
erally acted together; but their differences on this subj ject were : 
irreconcileable. In opening his speech, Mr. Faulkner thus te 
beautifully alluded to his relations with Gov. Wise: 

“To those who know the personal relations between the gen- 
tleman from Accomac and myself, and which have continued, 
without interruption, from our earliest manhood, I need hardly 

say that it is with infinite pain that I find myself compelled to 4 
ditfer from him upon a question so intim: itely connected, as this q 
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is, with the subject of representation. No individual in this 
hall—no man in the commonwealth—is more deeply penetrated 
than I am with the value of that gentleman’s services to the 
cause of free and equal representation. I feel no hesitation in 
declaring it as my individual opinion, that but for the blows 

inflicted by his powerful and stalwart arm, the principle of the 
mixed basis would, in all probability, at this moment, have 

been triumphant in this hall. Nor shall the difference of opi- 
nion which has now sprung up between that gentleman and my- 

self, nor the several unkind remarks, which in the ardor and 
impetuosity of debate he has thrown out against his former 
western allies, detract one jot or tittle from that sentiment of 
gratitude which I cherish towards him, and which is so emi- 
nently due to him. I know how to pardon much to the zeal of a 
generous and excitable temperament like his. He thinks it 
not improbable that before the end of our session here, he may 
become one of the most odious men in western Virginia. I 
cannot think so. If that gentleman does not prove false to 
those slinnlati which he has so eloquently illustrated upon this 
floor—and | know he will not prove false to them—it is impos- 
sible that any other than feelings of kindness can ever be 
cherished towards him. No, sir; he has erected for himself a 
monument in the hearts of those western people which will en- 
dure so long as those lofty Alleghanies are inhabited by a race 
of freemen. 

“Mr. Chairman, there ought to be no essential difference of 
opinion between that gentleman and myself upon the questions 
now under consideration. With him, ] have concurred on the 
subject of representation. With him, I now concur in the pro- 
priety and expediency of the most ample and satisfactory gua- 
ranties for the protection of the slave property of the, State. 
We differ, however, as to the mode of affording that protection. 
That difference has become vital; for it is made to involve 
principles of a most interesting and important character.”* 

In October, 1851, shortly after the adjournment of the State 
Convention, Mr. F aulkner announced himself a candidate for a 
seat in the House of Represent: itives of the United States, and 
was returned by a handsome majority, in opposition to the 
Hon. Henry Be dinger, who had been four years in Con- 
gress, and who at this time is our Minister.to Denms ark. The 
division of parties in that district has always been so close as to 


* The views of Mr, Faulkner on the subject of taxation prevailed in the Con- 
vention, and were incorporated into the Constitution of the State. 
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stimulate a contest at each succeeding election. Popular and 
formidable candidates have at the end of each term taken the 
field against him; but the result of each successive canvass 
has been to strengthen the firm and increasing grasp which he 
has upon the contidence of the constituent body. He has been 
three times re-elected ; and in his last contest, in May, 1857, 
with probably the most formidable competitor ever arrayed 
against him (we allude to the Hon. William Lucas, former ly a 
Representative from the District in Congress), his majority 
reached from two to three thousand—a result which has si- 
lenced all opposition, and left Mr. Faulkner the undisputed 
master of the field. 

The course of Mr. Faulkner in Congress is so recent and 
fresh in the recollection of the country that it is unnecessar y to 
present it in detail. He has from his entrance into the House 
of Representatives occupied a prominent position in -the pro- 
ceedings of that body. His successful efforts to abolish the 
military system then ‘prevailing in the national armories, and 
to vindicate the rights and dignity of mechanical labor by 
the substitution of the civil system of administration, has far 
and wide endeared him to that useful and influential class of 
our fellow-citizens. His earnest and valuable labors in behalf 
of the military interests of the country, of which committee he 
was for some time chairman, have made him a favorite with 
the army, and amongst the frontier settlers, whose lives and 
property he has labored so zealously to protect. His broad 
and liberal views of national policy; his stern and consistent 
adherence to the principles of governmental economy, and to 
the State Right doctrines of the Virginia school of ’98, have 
placed him high in the ranks of reliable Democratic hs n; 
whilst his laborions and indef atigable attention to the interests 
of his immediate constituents have made him invincible in 
their contidence and affections. Amongst his speeches in Con- 
gress, those which have attracted the most attention are his 
remarks on the death of Henry Clay ; his speech on the presi- 
dential canvass of 1852; upon the abolition of the military 
superintendence at the national armories ; upon an increase of 
the pay of the officers and privates of the army ; upon congres- 
sional non-intervention in the matter of slay ery ; and upon the 
perenne of the bill adding four regiments to ‘the : army of the 

‘nited States. 

It was a favorite policy of Mr. Faulkner to break. down the 
barriers which had heretofore excluded from promotion in the 
army all but graduates at West Point, and to open the avenues 
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of distinction to the meritorious rank and file. Sustained in 
this view by the then distinguished head of the War Depart- 
ment (Colonel Davis), who had made the recommendation in 
his annual report, he was successful in having this reform 
incorporated, for the first time in our history, in the act of the 
4th of August, 1854. It was a high compliment to this reform 
in the military system of our own country that in so short a 
time thereafter England should also, following our example, for 
the first time in her history, open the line of promotion to the 
meritorious private soldier. The London Lzpress, alluding to 
this subject, thus speaks :— 

“THe Firra or Novemser.—The fifth of November will be an 
eventful era for the future history of the British army 
The promotion of these brave men is the reform bill of the British 
army—it will inevitably be followed by other equally important 
ameliorations. The effects of this step, not only on the English 
army, but on the English people, are incalculable. It is the great- 
est victory for the popular cause that can be won during the war.” 


The speech of Mr. Faulkner upon the Presidential election of 
1852, probably had a larger circulation than any speech ever 
before delivered in this country. It was the text-book of every 
debater on the stump, in that canvass. Ina letter from John 
C. Rives, to the committee charged with the duty of giving 
invitations to the public dinner given to Mr. Faulkner, in 
December, 1852, he says: 

“T printed for the National Democratic Committee 93,000 
copies of Mr. Faulkner’s political speech made in Congress 
before the close of its last session. I would have printed more 
if I could have procured paperin time. Although I have been 
engaged in the printing business here, twenty-odd years, I do 
not recollect to have printed so many copies of any other speech. 
The speech was printed at other offices, but I do not know how 
large the editions were.” 

his great effort of Mr. Faulkner at once attracted public 
attention, and he was greeted with invitations to visit various 
parts of the country and address the masses. He, however, 
deemed it a duty which he owed to himself and his constituents, 
to thoroughly canvass his own district, and impress upon the 
people the propriety of the position he had taken. He, accord- 
ingly, spoke at various points with great effect, and his district 
ave a handsome majority for Mr. Pierce. But on one occasion 
id he accept an invitation to speak abroad. The Democracy 
of Berks County, Pennsylvania, insisted that he should address 
them at a mass meeting, which was held at Reading, on the 
16 
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4th of September, of that year. At this meeting the Hon. 
James Buchanan presided, and it was addressed by him, and 
also by Gov. Bigler, Gov. Lowe, Judge Douglass; “and other 
distinguished gentlemen. Mr. Faulkner’s speech was one of 
the most eloquent and powerful addresses that was elicited by 
the canvass. 

The writer of this was present in Mr. Faulkner’s district, in 
the memorable canvass of 1855, and had a personal opportunity 
of witnessing the extraordinary efforts which he made, in 
conjunction with Gov. Wise, to arrest the progress of Know- 
Nothingism in Virginia, and to stay its onward march south- 

rard. He had early taken a position in opposition to the 
intolerant and anti-republican doctrines of this party, and 
availed himself of a suitable occasion in the House of Repre- 
sentatives to announce his position as follows: 

“T am not, never have been, and never expect to be, a 
member of any oath-bound secret political association. I claim 
communion with but one political organization,—and that is 
the great national Democratic party of this country—a party 
that has shown itself, after the most ample experience, broad 
enough to embrace all the vast interests of liberty and human- 
ity, and strong enough to uphold by its firm and conservative 
grasp, the Constitution of my country and the Unton of these 
States.” 





Mr. Faulkner was a prominent advocate of the nomination of 


James Buchanan by the Cincinnati Convention. The high esti 
mate in which he held that distinguished statesman, may be seen 
by the following extract from his speech delivered at Re: ading 
in 1852 :—* The feeling of confidence which Virginia cherishes 
for the ideliseic’ of Pennsylvania,was forcibly illustrated in the 
recent National © onvention held at Baltimore. Pennsylvania’s 
favorite son was Virginia’s unchanging choice. For thirty- 
three successive ballots, and until all hope of the accomplish- 
ment of her wishes failed, Virginia presented an unbroken front 
for your noble and elorious son, James Buchanan. (Cheers.) 
And richly did he earn the compliment thus bestowed upon him. 
His gigantic intellect, his long and distinguished public services, 
his uniform respect for the guaranteed rights of the Sonth, his 
fidelity to the constitution, his love of the Union, had designat- 
ed him as one worthy of the most exalted honors of this repub- 
lic.” 

Standing in the Virginia delegation almost, if not, alone, in 
his open and decided preference for Mr. Buchanan in 1856 ; im- 
pressed with the conviction that he was the only individual who 
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could then be brought forward with success by the Democratic 
party ; and believing him to possess all the qualities suited to 
the expected crisis in our national affairs, he was unwearied in 
his efforts to impress that sentiment upon the constituent body 
in Virginia, and visited Cincinnati to urge his selection there. 

After the Convention adjourned, Mr. Faulkner was called 

upon by the Democratic party to assume the position of chair- 
man of the National Resident Committee at Washington, and 
to take charge of the Presidential canvass. He accepted the 
lace, and devoted himself with his accustomed energy and 
zeal to the discharge of its laborious duties. His clear s sagacity 
and judgment enabled him to appreciate what were the proper 
movements to enlighten the public mind, and to promote the 
success of the Democratic candidates ; and it may be question- 
ed whether any Presidential canvass ever gave birth to a series 
of more able and unanswerable arguments in support of Demo- 
cratic policy than that of 56. But it is needless to enter into 
any detail of the manner in which he discharged the duties of 
this position. They are fresh in the memory of the democracy 
of this country, and from every portion of the United States the 
tribute of a just acknowledgment of his services was rendered 
by the presses and public men throughout the country 

The canvass of 1857 brought directly before the people of 
Virginia the proper policy to be pursued by Congress in the dis- 
posal of the Public Lands. This was the prominent issue in that 
election, and the subject was extensively discussed in the publie 
prints and upon thestump. Mr. I ‘aulkner published i —— amphlet 
form an address to his constituents which had great infinence on 
the public mind, and which has been much sought after within 
and beyond the limits of the state. We regret our inability, for 
want of room, to quote any portion of this very able address of 
Mr. Faulkner, and close this notice by expressing the hope that 
he will, at some early day, place his speeches and writings in 
the hands of some competent person for publication. Aiming, as 
all his efforts do, for the accomplishment of the highest moral 
perfection among the people, and the establishment of just and 
equal laws, founded upon true principles of political science, 
the book would not fail of being a valuable accession to the 
library of the American student. 

Mr. Faulkner has just commenced his fourth term in the 
House of Representatives, and ranks amongst the ablest and 
most influential men of that body. He is a rising statesman, 
and greater honors yet await him.’ Alre: ady the publie 
press of Virginia is presenting his name as one who may be 
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shortly called upon to fill the position now occupied by Gov. 
Wise when his term of office shall have expired. 


HON. ITHAMAR W. BEARD. 


ASSISTANT TREASURER OF THE UNITED STATES, AT BOSTON. 





Hon. Iruamar W. Bearp was born at Littleton, Middlesex 
County, Mass., September 3d, 1814. In addition to the advan- 
tages of the common school, he had the benefit of an academi- 
cal education, and some experience as an editor, before he 
began the study of Law. He pursued his professional studies 
with the late distinguished Senator Norris, of New Hampshire, 
and was admitted to the bar at Portsmouth in that State, in 
1839, and was for three years the law partner of Mr. Norris, at 
Pittsfield, N. H. 

In 1842, Mr. Beard removed to Lowell, Mass., and engaged 
with great vigor and success in the practice of his profession. 

For a quarter of a century New Hampshire was the most 
orthodox school in the country for young Democrats. Mr. 
Beard at an early period breathed its pure air, received the 
wise instructions of his venerated téacher, and embraced the 
Democratic creed, both with his convictions and his affec- 
tions. He was an active worker in the ranks while yet a stu- 
dent at law, and from that day to this has been an earnest, 
sincere, and consistent Democrat. 

In 1848, Mr. Beard was nominated for Senator in Middlesex 
County, and carried the entire strength of his party. The 
next year he was again nominated, and offered the Free Soil 
vote, on condition that he would assist to elect Charles Sumner 
to the United States Senate. This offer was most decidedly 
rejected; and Mr. Beard lost, as he expected, his election. 

The coalition now had full sway in the county and State. 
The next year the Democrats put forward his name once more ; 
but the other wing of the coalition objected, struck off his 
name, and he remained at home. 

In 1851, he was elected to the Senate of Massachusetts, in 
spite of all opposition. 
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In his speech accepting the nomination, he denounced the 
Free Soil party as dangerous to the country, and doubted even 
if it was right to use it as an instrument to promote true De- 
mocracy ; at any rate, he was quite sure that democrats could 
not assist the Free Soil party in any of their sectional and un- 
patriotic schemes. 

So strong, however, was the zeal for coalition, that Free- 
Soilers voted for Mr. Beard, although the paper which was the 
organ of that party refused to print his name in the list of 
candidates. This paper, the American, went so far as to de- 
nounce him as a Hunker, meaning thereby that he was en- 
tirely and altogether a National Democrat. 

While in the Senate, the sectional spirit pervaded the Legis- 
lature, yet the record bears witness that every vote of Mr. 
Beard was patriotic and national. 

In October, 1853, Mr. Beard was appointed Assistant Trea- 
surer of the U nited States, at Boston. 

Not a whisper of reproach, complaint, or suspicion has ever 
been uttered in regard to the manner in which he has dis- 
charged the duties of this responsible office. Every dollar has 
been found in its place, ready to be accounted for at any mo- 
ment. 

Mr. Beard, in person, is broad, full, well-proportioned, and 
stands six feet in height 

In disposition he is open, frank, faithful, and generous. 

As a lawyer, he seizes the strong points of his case, and 
presses them with great clearness and foree. 

Mr. Beard is very successful as a stump speaker. He enters 
a canvass with earnestness, courage, and Lcernineiliaas He 
asks no favors and gives no quarter; while candor, clearness, 
and a manifest honesty of conviction, win their way to the 
confidence and respect of his audience. 

Mr. Beard is still young for his position, healthy, with bright 
and enlarging prospects before him. May his well-founded 
hopes be fully justified in his future success. 
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ON ZORA A.B: 


AN INDIAN LEGEND. 


Tis winter morn, with murky sky, 
And winds all shrill go w histling ‘by— 

The ground is frosty hard and bare, 

Nor shrub nor leaflet left is there— 

Autumn hath sped with treasures rife ; 

And all things now seem stripped of life— 

The hut with straw is banked about, 5 

The frost and cold to keep without— : 

The cattle in the barn are fed; 

And snugly sheltered in the shed ; 

The snow and sleet with driving wind, 

Now every opening seem to find. 

Old winter comes; how stern his will! 

God help the traveller o’er the hill— 

The storm grows fierce, how loud the wail; 

And onward speeds o’er hill and vale : ; 

See far on prairie, vast and wide, 

A lonely warrior forth doth stride, 

Nor looketh back, last of his race! 

And only seeks a resting place ; 

For all are gone, no kin to greet 

His aching heart and weary feet— 

No loving one, with ge ntle tone, 

For him now waits and lists alone— 

No child with happy smiling face, 

With outstretched arms and quickened pace, 
| Forth from his wigwam door doth come, 
To bid his father welcome home: 

No aged sire now views with joy, 
The exploits of his eldest boy, 

Nor sees in him the scion bold, 

As he had wished when he grew old— 
No friendly brothers gather near, 

His daring deeds again to hear— 

Nor e’en his dog with look benign, 
Caresses him with knowing w hine— 

. Nor crouching at his side now keeps, 

His trusty vigil while he sleeps : 
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Within his eye the fire of youth, 

Still burns with love and nature’s truth— 
His breast though bare no cold doth chill, 
For love there warms his bosom still ; 

His manly form the storm defies, 
Undaunted yet he onward flies— 

One single plume is waving there, 

Beside a tress of raven hair. 

The wampum belt’s around his waist, 

As there ’twas by his young wife placed: 
His blanket from his shoulder swung, 

In graceful folds as e’er were hung 

by fashion grace or artist hand, 

Round Be ‘auty’s form with taste all planned : 
His worn and beadless moccasin, 

Scarce held the weary foot within ; 

Nor hatchet, bow, or arrows had, 

To cheer him on bis journey sad. 

These too were gone, each one had told 
The power that nerved an arm so bold. 
Tis Oneontah who thus flies, 

K’er yet the stars have left the skies. 
Nor morn nor noon nor darkest night, 
Hath stayed him in his rapid flight: 

And would ye know why one so brave 
In early m: wnhood seeks his grave ? 

Then hear his story as *twas told, 

By one who knew him young and bold— 
Who with him oft the deer hath chased, 
Besides the wolf and bison faced— 

Hath seen him leap from rocky crag, 
And down the noble e agle drag r— 
Through angry waters seen him gO, 

In hot pursuit of hated foe- 

Who knew him gentle, kind. and true, 
When weakness on his pity drew. 


Returning from the hunt one day, 
He came with deer and wolf so grey 
His heart beat high for he was blest, 
His Arametah loved him best! 
Behold the sight that meets his eye, 
His hut in flames, he hears a ery, 
And onward plunges but to meet 
His loved one g: asping at his feet. 
With just enough of life still left 

To tell him how of all bereft! 
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“ Our boy,” she whispered, “did not die ; 
Him bound they fast both hand and eye, ; 
Nor back to you he no more come, 
To cheer his father’s lonely home— 
Oh tell me quick,” now spoke she plain, 
| “Wilt seek him ere this moon shall wane ! 
| O’er plain and hill and river wild, 
No rest wilt take till found our child ?” 
In broken words he gives his vow, 
Then smoothes her cold and moistened brow— 
Her shining tresses back he threw, 
She smiled and closer to him drew, -— 


: A feeble sound—he bends to hear— 
; “ Great Spirit calls ; I see him near, 
' I'll come! be bold, my warrior, still 


Will guide you safe—then fear no ill, 
But onward go to where big sun, 
Goes him to sleep when day is done— 
And Arametah meet you there— 
Great Spirit know he hear your prayer ?” 
; Then upward in his tearless eyes 

She gazed, and like the softest sighs 

Of dying zephyr’s sweetest notes, 


| Her gentle spirit heavenward floats. : 
; Her arms still clasped her warrior bold, a 
; Though death had done its work, and cold 
; She lay within his fond embrace, i 

All lifeless in that resting place, 4 

And close beside his loving heart. 3 

How cruel fate! to rend apart! 

In life and death together bound, 

Such love as this was there e’er found ? 

There sat as if no more to rise, 5 

Still gazing in those vacant eyes 

Whose long dark lashes fringe a lid e 
Once moved with life—that now lies hid— 4 
; Whose latest glance hath to him shown, y 
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That her pure heart was all his own: 

No one is there whose kindly heart 

Can with his brother share a part. 

His finest furs in ashes lay, 

How should he shroud her sleeping clay ? 
Beside him lay the wolf and deer, i? 


He dreamed would bring such happy cheer, b 


When weary of the chase should come, 
With trophies for his forest home. 
How little thought that deer so fleet, 
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His hide should be a winding sheet ! 

And wolf so fierce, with coarse grey hair, 
From his slain body one should tear, 
And o’er the lovely sleeper spread, 

Such uncouth covering for the dead! 


Lone burial this; 2 mournful sight ! 

No aid in this last solemn rite. 

Such shroud must wrap the gentle slain, 
To seek for other now were vain : 

For time sped on—each fleeting hour 
Placed miles between the foe, whose power 
His child was bearing far from him, 

O’er prairies wide and mountains dim. 
Then with his hands he dug a grave, 
Nor stopped his fevered lips to lave; 
Therein he placed her precious form, 
Bound up in deer and wolf skin warm ; 
Then o’er her chants a plaintive lay, 
Which moaning winds now bear away : 
How deep his anguish thus to grieve, 
And yet no tear can him relieve ; 

His very soul his grief hath rent, 

Alas! the fount of tears is spent! 

Aback the moistened earth he threw, 
Some scattered leaves around he drew, 
And heaped them o’er the lonely spot, 
Where slept the loved one ne’er forgot : 
he lifeless corse of wolf and deer, 

That he had chased, are lying near, 

And placed beside her grave to stay, 
The ravenous beasts that come that w ay, 
For fear their sharpened sight should spy 
The new-made grave and therein pry. 


This all now o’er he turns around, 

And looks to see if there be found, 
Aught of a trail his foe to mark. 

And now had come the twilight dark— 
E’er he goes forth again he turns 

To where his smoking wigwam burns, 
And, by the light ot one taint ray, 

He sees the bow and arrow lay, 

That he for his young warrior made, 
With whieh in mimicry he’d pl: ayed : 
There lay his hatchet, belt and all, 

As they were thrown from hand so small : 
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It gave him joy thus from the wreck, 

To gather up this little speck : 

And then indeed his youthful ire, 

Is kindled with his father’s fire : 

Perchance he’d fought and something done, 
With hatchet and with bow yet strung— 
And when at length must captive go, 
Had back there thrown his bended bow ; 
For it would hurt his boyish pride 

To see them at a Sioux’s side! 

He pressed them closely to his breast, 
There in his belt awhile to rest: 

Then bears them hence that they may tell 
They served his little warrior well. 

Now all is done—one more fond gaze, 
And all is lost in night’s dull haze, 

No more looks back his home to see, 
And now but seeks his enemy! 
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Thus on he goes to seek a few 
Of his red brethren brave and true; 
Through rocky glen, o’er mountain ‘steep, 
And d: ark defile. and river deep, 
He journeys forth, nor weary yet, F 
Though cold his limbs with chills ‘and wet x 
At length a gleam of light he spies,— 
His strength renewed, he onward flies, 
And softly creeps through underwood, 
With fear that noise will bring no good ; 
He freely breathes—hope springs anew ; 
There’s Oneontah’s tribe in view! 
Then to the camp he boundeth quick— 
Around him warriors gather thick: 
“ What! Oneontah here, and why 
Come wolf-like e’er the moon is high ?” 
Now Oneontah bows his head, 
And whispers, “ Arametah dead! i 
My papoose boy the Sioux take, | 
Him captive gone, they seek to ms ake 2 
My blood their own, no more me tell: ' 
These words he said, and prostrate fal 
As softly curled aloft the smoke, 
Each warrior gazed, but no one spoke 
Then Oneontah upward rose, 
And asks their aid to fight his foes ; 
The war-whoop loud resoundeth far, 
; They all make ready for the war, 
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And ’round the dying embers dance, 
And onward with the light advance: 
They number few, but vow to die 
Revenged, if not With victory. 
There with the morning’s e arly rays, 
Their trail is struck through devious ways, 
Intent thereby to lead astray 
Pursuers, should the y pass that w: ay 
The pr actined eye a trail soon eae 
And footprints on the frosty secamnd. : 
The bushes too but now were bent. 
All signs declare that here they went, 
Now Oneontah’s heart beats high— 
He catches at the slightest sigh 
That winter winds in passing make, 
As they the leafless branches shake. 
They meet at length a river deep, 
Whose troubled waters onward sweep ; 
It must be passed e’er night again 
Its curtain spreads upon the plain ; 
How is it now ?—but one canoe! 
And who shall swim the torrent through ? 
Here Oneontah would defy 
And dash the mighty waters by ; 
The sage old warriors shook their heads— 
Said, wait awhile, and make our be “ds ; 
We see the foe hath crossed, ’tis plain, 
Here let us sleep and food obtain ; 
And then, they say, the swollen tide, 
Would in the morn e’er long subside ; 
No fire they kindle lest its glow 
Disclose their numbers to the foe: 
Right soon upon the ground all slept, 
While Oneontah vigils kept! 


The night is still and cold and clear, 
And not a murmur meets the ear, 

Save the mad waters as they rushed 
O’er rugged rocks and then were kushed 
Within the dee ‘p dark chasm where 
The ice had built a castle rare. 
Impatient is the warrior now,— 

He wonders why it is, or how, 

His braves can sleep when in his breast 
Is but the spirit of unrest; 

At length he sits upon the ground, 

And draws his blanket closely round: 
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His head he resteth on his knee, 

And leans his back against a tree. 

A drowsy feeling o’er him steals, 

A something to ‘his sense rev eals ; 

Now hark! what doth the hero hear ? 

His Arametah coming near! 

His hand in darkness forth he put, 

But feels her not ; his eyes are shut, 

Yet surely sees the lovely form 

He bound in deer and wolf skin warm ! 

A whisper soft as gentlest breeze 

That ever stirred the leafy trees, 

He hears and knows—his joy—what joy! 
“* Just o’er the stream there sleeps our boy. 

Be bold, my warrior, fear no harm, 

For Arametah make strong arm, 

Thou well hast kept thy promised vow, 

And Arametah watch you now— 

Great Spirit calls, I'll haste away, 

To come again when best I may.” 

Was it a dream ?—he hath not ‘slept. 

And now with very joy he wept ; 

This joyous vision of the night, 

Now vanishes away from sight ! 
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The long, long night hath given way, 
And faint is seen a gleam of day ; 

The stream is less and not so swift,— 
Huge cakes of ice and logs adrift 

Adown its dashing waters strong 

With giant force are swept along: 

The braves awake from fitful sleep, 

And to the river quickly leap,— 

The elders to canoe betake, 

The young and stronger strike their wake, 
And boldly buffet ice and wave— 

Such deeds are sung but of the brave! 
The turbid stream they now have crossed, 
Nor must there be a moment lost— 

The sun comes up with genial ray, 

And melts the frost from earth away ; 
The trail now shows where they have been, 
Their footprints here and there are seen— 
Now Oneontah scans them well— 

Quite plainly doth the impress tell, 

That here hath trod some little one, 

Like Oneontah’s only son! 
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Enough now shows that, near this place, 
The Sioux foe they soon shall face— 
And first they send a cautious scout, 
While all now listen ’round about. 

Each sound to catch that forth may break, 
For fear the foe advance may make: 
And now they creep, the scout returns, 
And tells that just before them burns 
The council fire of fierce Sioux, 

And whispers of their numbers too: 
What cometh next ? each bow is sprung, 
And hatchets too are ready swung! 
Suspense is o’er, they fear not death, 
And each more freely draws his breath! 
Before them there, in bright noonday, 
The Sioux braves and captives lay! 


Now Oneontah sees his child, 

And chosen faggots ready piled— 

His feet are bound and tied his hands, 
His limbs are swollen ’neath the bands ;— 
His flashing eye, so dark and bright, 
Looks up like eagle’s in its flight, 

As if in hope to see on high 


His mother’s spirit hovering nigh! 
About his neck were shining beads, 
His mother strung on prairie weeds, 
And in the band around his head, 

The plume there hung she dyed so red. 
Around his ankles finely turned, 

Hung tiny bells that he had earned, 
Gifts from his father when he’d scare 
The fleet wild deer from mountain Jair, 


The council sits—what’s to be done 
With Oneontah’s noble son ? 
He’s of the tribe they long have fought, 
And now so young he ms ry be bought— 
Hath much of daring i in his eye, 
*T were better not to let him die: 
With tempting trinkets we will bribe, 
And bring him up one of our tribe. 
The haughty chieftains then advance, 
And on the ‘boy bestow a glance! 

** Say, boy, wilt come and for us fight ? 
If not, you die before ’tis night !” > 
The boy looks up with scornful air, 
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And tossing back his tangled hair, 

In manly accents saith, “ No, no! 
Great Spirit ; good, to him me go.” 
Nor crying, tremb ling, nor dismay ed, 
Looked he as if the least afraid: 

Now to the stake they bind him fast, 
And on his head some dry leaves cast. 
All is made ready—yet no sigh 
Escapes him now -—behok l, his eye 

Is flashing brilliant, bright and clear, 
A stranger to all human fear: 

Its language mute, yet speaketh plain, 
‘I care not for this mortal pain, 

’Tis over soon, and I shall fly 

Up to Great Spirit’s home on high.” 
And now a menial with a brand 

Hath lit the fire, but from his hand 
The same is struck—his smitten arm 
Will ne’er again do other harm! 

The hatchet sped and not in vain— 

It cleft the burning wood in twain, 
And deep there in the softened ground, 
Fell trembling from its fatal bound. 

As quick as thought the boy up sprung, 
The burning br: nds afar he flung 

The hatchet seized and knew right well, 
Whose arm it was that made it tell! 
Now whoops and yells and savage shout, 
Upon the clear still air ring out: 

Sioux are falling fast and thick, 

Let Oneontah now be quick ; 

For numbers thrice his own are there, 
While others come from far and near: 
He dashes on while hand to hand 

The fight is fierce; his little band 

Are falling now on every side, 

And from him drips a purple tide. 

He gains forthwith his precious child, 
And on him casts a look, how wild! 

A moment pauses but to see, 

If wounded so he cannot flee. 

This moment’s pause, a fatal one, 

For Oneontah’s rescued son ; 

For one had watched in hope to spy, 
Some chance to let his arrow fly: 

With one loud yell a poisoned ‘dart, 
Now trembleth in the boy’s brave heart; 
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With wildest passion quick he drew 
The arrow which untimely slew ;— 
*T would serve him well since his were gone, 
And from his quiver all were drawn. 

It slew his son, perchance his wife, 

He now demands its owner’s life; 

His child’s pure blood now from it drips, 
Which he licks off, and then it slips 
Between his fingers strong and red 

And lodgeth in the coward’s head! 

The work is done which ean alone 

For Arametah’s blood atone: 

Thus hath he slain the Sioux mean, 

W ho rob bed him of his chile | and que en: 
The truth had flashed that ’twas her hai 
That dangled with some others there : 
He knew it by the glossy braid, 

Which Arametah’s hand had made : 
Her hair shall not a foeman deck— 

He tears her scalp from off his neck ; 

[t should not there, a trophy, tell 

The fate a chieftain’s bride befel : 

Now in his band he placed it high, 

And stoops to cate th the dyi ing sigh ! 

Oh go, my father, ’tis e mough 

That thou hast slain the Sioux rough,— 
Wait not for me, I know no fear, 

My mother’s own sweet voice I hear ; 
She comes to take her dying child ; 
Great Spirit, too, hath looked and smiled : 
Then go, my father, tarry not, 

For dangers gather fast and hot: 

And pray let not the vile Sioux 

Take One ontah e aptive too.” 

Enough was this—he hears no more, 

But up his dying darling bore ; 

How could he leave his body where 
Exulting foes might at it stare? 

No! ’neath the waters cold and deep, 
His last fond loving one should sleep! 


The Sioux chiefs, as two braves fell, 
Again send forth a savage yell, 

And after Oneontah rush. 

He clears the copse and underbrush. 
The arrows now like lightning fly, 
And yet he safely passes by ; 
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His quickened pace, so rapid now, 
Amazeth all—they wonder how 

Such speed to mortal could be given, 
So like a leaf by tempest driven ; 

His waving plume no more is seen, 
For miles now ’tween them intervene ! 


When safe beyond the reach of foes, 

He sat him down to seek repose ; 

And worn with grief and fever dry, 

He slakes his thirst and bathes his eye ;— 

Then in the sparkling waters bright, 

He gently sunk his burden light : 

The owl a mournful hoot then cried 

As if he knew who ?twas that died. 

One single splash and all is o’er! 

Then quickly turning from the shore, 

“Tl go,” he saith, “far far from where 

The Sioux breath pollutes the air; 

Nor will I stop till where the sun 

Goes down and deep big waters run; 
Will hunt no deer nor buffalo, 

But onward west will further go; 

Will ne’er look back upon the place, 

That once was owned by my proud race; 
But on will go and find my rest, 

Where foot of Sioux ne’er hath pressed— 
Great Spirit, Arametah too, 

Will come and whisper, ‘journey through !’ 


My noble boy will to me tell, 


er: 


How for his sake the Sioux fell.”— 
His firm resolve was made and kept, 
And forth he strode when others slept! 


And now all weary, faint, and weak, 
He gazeth from the mountain peak! 
He saw “ big waters” ’fore him run, 
And in them sink the setting sun! 
This is the spot, ’tis found at last, 
And ’round a happy: glance he cast. 
His journey o’er, he takes her hair, 
And folds it to his bosom bare— 
The faded plume and little belt, 
Within his pressure too are felt ; 
His arms he folds across his breast, 
Then slowly sinks him down to rest ; 
*Tis cold and chill, and dark the sky, 
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Yet plaintive sounds go murmuring by ; 
He folds his blanket closely round, 
Then stretches out upon the ground ; 
And soon a happy feeling comes, 

And in his ear sweet music hums: 
Not like the vision had before, 

When watching by the river’s shore 
For now revenge its thirst hath stayed 
And life for life hath forfeit paid ! 

W hat is it then—can it be death ? 

For quickly comes and goes his breat! 
A thrill now o’er his senses steals, 
An unseen arm around he feels: 

He hath ho power to ope his eyes, 
His hour hath come! the hero dies! 
With one long gasp his spirit wakes 
And Arametah’s voice now breaks 
Upon his ear a welcome sweet 
With spirit boy his sire to greet! 
She bids the spirit born advance, 
And saith in song and joyous dance 
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“The stream is crossed, thy toils are 0% 


Here peace awaits thee evermore— 

The hunting grounds are vast and wide. 
And crystal streams do through them ¢ 
Here calumet with pale-face smoke. 

And here no treaty shall be broke ;— 
No judge-man cheat us of our right, 
And at us frown like blackest night- 
Nor white man say to Indian—Go! 
This land is ours to plough and sow ; 
No big canoe with paddles strong, 
Adown our waters sweep along ; 
Then joyful come, and ever sing, 
Great Spirit is our Lord and King !” 


York, Octoher 19th, 1857 
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